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PREFACE. 


H E ſelection here offered the 
public is a tranſlation from the 
French; and ſuch a one as, while it 
amuſes the mind, will not debaſe the 
heart. The mixture of the humor- 
ous, ihe ſatiric, the ſerious, and the 
tragic, will. prevent laſſitude; and, 
ſhould the Reader complain of dul- 
neſs, in the following volumes, he 
will feel very differently from the 
Tranſlator. The Apologues and 
Tales, from the Abbe Blanchet, 
have great merit, particularly Taci- 
turnity, and the Dean of Badajoz; 
the latter is, indeed, a maſter-piece. 


The name of De Florian is become 


Vol. I. a famous 


þ Po ES 
famous in French literature, The 
tales by him, here inſerted, were 
ſome of his firſt eſſays; and, though 
they are tranſlated by another hand, 
and have been publiſhed ſome time, 
our's having been ftill longer tran- 
llated, and with a licence which we 
think abſolutely requiſite, for the 
difference of manners exiſting be- 
tween French and Engliſh readers, 
we have no ſeruple in preſenting 
them to the world. We pretend not 
to aſſume or inſinuate ſuperiority; 
=: thoſe who ſhall think a compariſon 
| | worthy their trouble and attention 
will judge and decide for themſelves. 
The Chevalier de Florian poſſeſſes 
great invention and feeling, as his 
laſt work; Numa Pompilius, moſt 
powerfully evinces: it was an effort 
of genius ſcarcely to be hoped, and 
lictle indeed expected. 
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The ſelections from the Pieces 
Intereſſantes, of M. de la Place, have 
contributed to the variety of our 
miſcellany. The hiſtorical relation 
of the eſcape of young Caumont 
intereſts and affects the more forci- 
bly by being founded on fact; and 
ſo, for the ſame reaſon, do the an- 
ecdote of cowardice in a brave 
officer, and the revenge of the 
courtezan. The ſtory of Oſakoi 
ſeems to be fact embelliſhed by 
fancy. The credulity of the famous 
Marivaux is not only curious in it- 
ſelf but more ſo by being related of 
a man of ſo much wit and genius. 


There are, however, ſeveral an- 
ecdotes and ſtories, related as facts, 
in the Pieces Interefſantes, which 
prove M de la Place was not him- 
ſclf wholly exempt from this foible ; 

4 8 0 
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(we mean credulity) of which there 
cannot be a ſtronger proof than the 
ſtory he tells of the Earl of Stairs 
and his anceſtor; who, it is there 
pretended, beheaded Charles the 


Firſt. This ſame ridiculous and 


gloomy ſtory is made equally ridicu- 
lous and more gloomy by Monfieur 
d' Arnaud, who gives it in his 
Delaſſemens de P Homme ſenſible. Is it 
poſſible theſe gentlemen could be- 


lieve what * have related? 


In juffice to he memory of 


Fielding, and the firſt work of its 
ſpecies that ever invention framed, 


we cannot help remarking, in this 
place, a very weak and impertinenc 


criticiſm, inſerted in the Pieces Inter- 


eſſantes, on the novel of Tom Jones. 
M. de la Place by printing this 
criticiſm on, or, rather, abuſe of, 
F _— 


* 


E 

Fielding and the Engliſh nation, 
which is in the form of a letter, 
written to himſelf by one of his 
friends, proves he thought himſelf 
ſuperior to the original author, or 
at leaſt that he had infinitely . im- 
proved his work. 


LETTER to M. dz La Pract 


concerning the Novel of Tor 
Jones. 
«© ON the happy boundaries of 
ce the empire of Taſte, mutinous 
«. ſpirits, Sir, may be found that 
rebel againſt its authority; which 
«« ig no great matter of aſtoniſhment. 
« Among the moſt poliſhed nations, 
© barbarians are to be met. But 
„that a whole people, who long 
c have cultivated letters, who have 
« enriched themſelves with the trea- 
e ſures of Athens, Rome and Paris, 
e ſhould never yet have produced 
83 «© a work 


Ln) 

« a work of amuſement, worthy of 
« real and true taſte, is a pheno- 
% menon that will be difficult to 
« account for ! Muſt the Engliſh, 
« becauſe they are jealous of their 
« liberties, extend them to their 
% mode of writing? Do they ſup- 
« poſe Ariſtotle, Horace, Quin- 
A tihian and Boileau, legiſlators fo 
« wiſe, have been guilty of inno- 
« vations ? The form of their books 
% (Iknow not whether they will 
e pardon me the parallel) reſem- 
4 bles that of their government, 
“ and brings to recollection the 
© three powers that mingle and 
« unite at Weſtminſter. Royal 
*Msjeſty is repreſented by the 
« ſublime traits which ſometimes 
„ eſcape them; the houſe of Peers 
« by the noble ſentiments they 
« expreſs; the Commons, who are 
7 « the 


11 
ec the moſt numerous, by the trifles 
« which they amuſe themſelves 
« with deſcribing, the trivial ideas 
which they want the knowledge 
& to reject, and the meanneſs of the 
e originals they preſent us. Their 
* mount Parnaſſus is another mount 


« Etna, which vomits forth flames, 
& aſhes and ſmoke, | 


The Hiſtory of Tom Jones, of 
© which, Sir, you have given us 
« rather an imitation than a tranſ- 
e lation, is a proof of my aſſertion. 
© The novel, in Engliſh, is as 
«. yoluminous as that of Pamela, 
_ «© Clariſſa, or Grandiſon; is divided 
e into eighteen books, each of 
« which is preceded by a diſſer- 
tation, on ſome ſubject of litera- 
„ ture or morality, for the moſt part 
6 $ foreign to the tale. The ſame 


a 4 6 pedan- 


F vi } 


-pedantic taſte is predominant in 
the body of the work, and often 
interrupts the action at the ver 

moment when it is moſt in haſte, 


and moſt intereſting. 


e You, Sir, have enriched our 
language with this new produc- 
tion of the Engliſh, which your 
good taſte has reduced near one 


half; you felt how much theſe 


prefaces and individual treatiſes 
deface and confuſe a work of this 
kind, where, as in a tragedy or 


comedy, inftead of retarding and 


rendering the affecting tale lan- 


guid and cold, we ought to pro- 


ceed with rapidity and enthuſiaſm 
to the denouement. 


40 Continue, Sir, to prove, by 


« new examples, equally uſeful and 


« agreeable, 


1 1 


agreeable, that, when a perform · 
« ance of this kind comes from 
c“ an Engliſh pen, it contains ma- 
cc terials that may be formed into 
c a good work; but that, either 
& through the want of taſte, or 
ce want of method, theſe good En- 
„ gliſumen have never yet been 
«© ahle to attain this b 
cc themſelves. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
Aue 17 51. 


* 


« P. S. A _ of undoubted 
tc taſte, but ſomewhat ſevere, ſaid, 
„ one day, on this occaſion, and 
« particularly on account of their 
* extreme prolixity, that Engliſh- 
men, when they took up the pen, 
© indemnified themſelves for the 
icy taciturnity they preſerve in. 
2 the common affairs of life.“ 
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The vanity, the preſumption, 
and the impertinence of this letter, 
; deſerves no other reprehenſion than 
what every man, of true taſte, -to 
whom the author of it appeals, will 
immediately beſtow, be he French 
or Engliſh, It would ſcarcely' be un- 
fair to preſume that neither his 
friend, the letter writer,, nor the 
tranſlator himſelf, had ever read 
Tom Jones and Clariſſa, when the 
one could write and the other print 
a letter in which it is aſſerted they 
are equally voluminous! Had he 


modeſtiy 'afferted that the prefatory 


chapters, however beautiful in them- 
ſelves, were judiciouſly omitted, in 
a tranſlation, no Engliſhman would 
have thought either his nation- or 
good ſenſe inſulted. But, with ſuch 
ſelf-ſufficiency and ignorance, to 
ſpeak with contempt like tis of a 


1 


1 J 
performance when not all antiquity, 
nor Paris to boot, can produce its 
equal, is ſurely deſerving that re - 
proof which we have gone thus. 
far out of our way to give. 


As another inſtance of the eredulity: 
of M. de la Place, we ſhall tranſlate 
the following anecdote, which he 
himſelf gravely relates of — 
and Garrick... 


«© Hogarth,. the intimate friend 
« of Fielding, was inconſolable for 
“ not having been able, during the 
« life of the latter, to perſuade him 
<« to fit for his portrait. One morn-- 
cc. ing, as the painter, alone, in his: 


« chamber, was. at work. on the- 
« drapery and acceſſary parts of the 
* portrait of the Ducheſs of —— — 
46. he heard a voice, coming from the 
a.6s ( drawiog+. 


IS 


* drawing-room door, like that of 
ce the deceaſed; Fielding, who, in a 
© hollow tone, called Hogar th! 


come and Paint -me! The artiſt, 


e who was no great belieyer in 
«© ghoſts, reflected for a moment, 
laughed, and continued his work; 


but, preſently after, the fame voice 


* was heard, repeating the ſame 
r words, ſo as to convince him 


c that the firſt invitation was not fo 
% chimerical as he had imagined. 


« Not Knowing what to think, and 
« ſuppoſing ſomebody was endea- 
&« yoring to play him a trick, he 


— haſtily roſe, opened the drawing- 


te room door, and ſtarted back, 
te terrified, thinking he abſolutely 
% ſaw Fielding, who faid—— Fear 
nothing my friend; thy regret has 
* reached me: make haſte, take . my 
tc likeneſs, for I cannot ftay here above 
te a quarter of an bour.” © 


CN ot- 


* 1 


mn Notwichſtanding the candy | 
which a repugriance to - ghoſts 
te might occaſion, and the fear of 
* ſome. trick being played him, 
. © to have a laugh at his expence, 
ce which greatly diminiſhed his 
60 pleaſure at meeting his old friend, 
© Hogarth ſtill had the courage to 
«© draw the outline of his figure; 
e and fo much to the ſatisfaction 
c of the phantom that it ſaid— 
. © Vaſtly well, Hogarth! Farewell, 
$6. take thy work, but, in leaving the 
** room, beware thou deft not * 
baus 


ol Returning to his own chamber, 
be painter, though ſtill much 
6 affected, could not, on conſidera» 
„tion, long ſuppoſe this adventure 
« ſupernatural. He rang his bell, 
and interrogated his ſervants, 

„con- 


8 
«© concerning who had been ad- 
«© mitted, at an hour previous to 
that in which he uſed to receive 
« company, but could not trace 
t the leaſt circumſtance on which 
* to found ſuſpicion. Thinking, if 
ec he explained himſelf too far, 
« the fear of ghoſts might ſeize his 
« ſervants, or he himſelf, perhaps, 
© might become the object of ridi- 
& cule, he fent them away, and left 
it to time to bring this intereſting - 
affair to light. But the more he 
looked on the portrait of his 
friend the greater he thought 
the likeneſs, He did not finiſh it, 
not daring to rely too much on 
his own judgment, but deter- 
„% mined to place it among other 
of his new works, ſo that the 
« viſitors might ſee it, who, moſt 
* of them, had known Fielding. 
a 6 How. BG 
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« How great was his furpriſe - -and 
& ſatisfaction '' when he ſaw the 
«. general and inſtant ſenſation it 
6, produced, and the praiſes which 
«, were beſtowed on it by all the beſt 
© connoiſſeurs in London, Not- 
« withſtanding the pleaſure this 

e ſtrange | ſucceſs gave him, Ho- 
. garth retained: a kind of inquie- 
* tude concerning the ſtrange man- 
& ner in which this likeneſs had 
* been obtained; and, having ex- 
« a&ed the moſt profound ſecrecy, 

„ he ventured, ſome months after, 
& to conſult his friend Garrick on 
& the affair, for whom, till then, he 
had never had any ſeerets. What 
vas the new aſtoniſhment of the 
« artiſt when this celebrated co- 
„median told him that, having, 
«like bim, long regreted the want 


" a portrait of Fielding, ug 
. put 


— 


« 
ce 


f vi 3 
put this little artifice in * 


for their mutual conſolation ! 


However univerſally. known the 


* peculiar powers Garrick poſſeſſed 


ef changing; his voice and coun» 
tenance, conformable to the cha- 


cc 


rater he meant to repreſent, 


might be, and although Hogarth 
s himſelf was, from his. ſtudies in 
painting, one of the actor's greateſt 
admirers, he could not Conceive 


how Garrick, excellent as he was 
at mimicry, had been able, not 
only to deceive him ſo far, but, 
to get into his drawing- room, 


without the knowledge of any 


one of his ſervants, of whoſe 


veracity Hogarth n him- 
ſelf certain. 


© The manner in which the, co- 


6c median removed his doubts was 


* Z 


(nk } 

«6 "M0 going, the. next day, and 
„ playing the ſame ſcene; after 
«© which he owned he had before 
tc obtained entrance by the means 
© of an old ſervant, lately dead, and 
© whom: while living; be had pro- 
«"tniſed not to betray, Hogarth 
” now well convinced of the obli- 
© pation” he owed Garrick, whoſe 
« prodigious memory, "obſervation, | 
W. and! pliancy - of countenance, 
« cduld thus imitate a man who 
e had been dead eight years, in- 
64 trettec him never to mention 
6 this adventure: at left, not dur- 
=; ing Hogarth's life ; and Garrick 

1 kept his 8 


W 


10 Atte; the death of Hogarth, 
“ in 1764, Garrick, with his: ami- 
© able lady, came to Paris, where 
, he 5 ſome months in all thoſe 


«© agree- 


+ a NE. 
«© chearful temper, politeneſs, and 


4 pentleneſs of manners, made fo 
** __ his due. 


40 The n or, ratber, the 
t ;mitator *, of Tom Jones, who had 
* long deen acquainted with him, 
and was proud of. being ranked 
60 among | his friends, was converſ- 
« ing one evening with him, when 
L the converſation - happening to 
e turn on F ielding, Garrick, who 
4 had juſt received a complete 
« edition of bis 1 ſent for a 
« ſex of them, which be intreated | 
“% M. de la Place to accept. In 
the front of the edition was the 
6 portrait. of Fielding, on which 


12 is not his friend, the letter writer, 


« the 


* che ** Was VER with: 

« great attention and intereſt, when 

„ Garrick, beginning to laugh, re- 

lated the aboye anceggte, and 
% how, he himſelf gave * to m 
« portrait, 1 nt 


e M. de ta Place, who, was be- 
* fore acquainted with the pro- 
« digious mimic pojers of Garrick, 
4, were many other perſons in 
cc Faris, fo little doubted the truth 
of che anecdote that, happening - | 
« to dine vert day with the late 
M. Ch, Intendant of the 
1 Finances, he related i it to the,com- 
« pany, who. were-highly amuſed : | 
<* ſome among them, however, and, 
6. particularly, the maſter of the 
houſe,” ſeemed to doubt its truth. 
A few days after M. Ch ſaid 
c to nee, we ſhall ſome of 
a "oF us 


F 
® 


* 1 ; 


re! vs pay a viſit to the Piũr Royale 


cc to-morrow; the weather is cold 
&« (it was in the beginning of Ja- 
*© nuaryj nd, as you live in that 


quarter, I will call in upon you, 


« warm myſelf, and you will; theb, 
0 ſhew me this famous portrait of 


-m THANE, eds 


« This was wpoken — 
4e M. de la Place, being piqued, 
« jmmediately © went to Garrick, 
4 who, as immediately, promiſed” 


bim, which he, indeed. had fore- 


<«< ſee; tꝭ be ut his: houſe the next ; 
« day, at the appointed hour; bd 
*© cure M. Ch of his. * 
* 99 


« 8 the mera; 


« M. Ch; ſanding. with his- 


back to the door and warming» 
OY 66 himſelf 


L i . 
* himſelf at the fire, was looking 
<< through his glaſs at the portrait 
.< of Fielding, and laughing at the 
« eaſy belief of the ſtary- teller, 
„ when a cracked voice, coming 
* from behind a ſcreen, ſaid — Look 
* this 969 Fielding bimſelf ! 


« It is impoſſible to paint the 
« ſurpriſe, or the ſpecies of terror, 
e which ſeized on M. Ch when 
<« he ſaw a head, over the ſcreen, 
„. the very original of the portrait 
4 he was holding in his hand 
« This ſcene concluded by an equal 
„ profuſion of compliments and 
c embraces on the part of M. Ch—, 
e who, in his turn, was in wonder- 
«ful haſte to go and tell the Kory 
© to all his acquaintance.” 


The 


(*. | 
The Pariſians, merry-hearts, love = 

_  ftory+telling. A hungry Chevalier 
would dine for a month on the à- 
bove anęedote; nay, two, if he had 
wit; as e e often 
have. Yet it ſeems a little ſtrange 
that M. de la Place ſhould give 
ſuch implicit faith to this tale, when, 
in the very edition Garrick pre- 
ſented him, an account ſo totally 
different is given, in Murphy's life 
of Fielding, of the manner of ob- 
taining this portrait. A good ſtory 
and truth are two very different 
things; and we well know Garrick 
loved to tell a good ſtory: eſpecially 
when he himſelf was. the hero. 
Great men have great foibles; 
vanity was Garrick's; but it was 
generally a diverting vanity. - His 
powers of mimicry_were certainly 
| ning ; ; a groteſque likeneſs of 
; the 


the features. of Fielding, it is more 
than probable, he could aſſume: but 
that little David could perſonate the 
Goliath F iclding, who, was above 
fix feer high, and thus deceive the 
cautious infidel Hogarth, requires 


all the faith of M. de la Place to | 
de n . 


This 5508 fabjea has led us 2 
little out of our way. We have 
only to add, in addition to the ac- 
count of the pieces we have ſelec- 
ted, that the Novel, by M. Saint 
Lambert, and the Dramatic Tale, 
dy M. Bret, will, we preſume, the 

latter eſpecially, give our readers 

ſatisfaction. | 


We muk likewiſe remark, we have 
occafionally departed from the text. 

If we thus have enfeebled the tale, 

if 


= 


| rance preciſely; there, where we ima- 


Should an indictment like this be 


m_ 


' a 


IL xxiv } 
if by interpolation we have injured 


the work, we are undoubtedly guilty, mY 
and muſt ſo be, 7 from, the 


juſt tribunal. of unbiaſed criticiſm. | 


preferred, we ſhall willingly. plead, 


becauſe we hope to prove our inno- 
cence. We have ſometimes wilfully % 


departed from-.che author, hut our 


intent, at leaſt, bas been good, and 5 
we truſt to the, liberality of our 


readers not to. be accuſed of igno- | 


gine LET n 25 
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APOLOGUES, 


FROM THE - 


ABBE BLANCHET. 


APOLOGUE I. 
une LEARNING. 


ABSCHELIMy King of the In- 
dies, poſſeſſed a library ſo 
i large; that it. required. à hundred 
Bramins to reviſe and keep it in or- 
der, and a thouſand dromedaries to 
carry the books. As he had uo A 
tention to read all it contained, he 
commanded his Bramins to make 
extracts from it, for his uſe, of what- 
ever they judged moſt valuable in 
every branch of literature. Theſe 
doctors immediately undertook to 
Vol. I. = --- form 
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form ſuch an abridgment, and, after 
twenty years labor, compoſed from 
their ſeveral collections a ſmall En- 
cyclopedia, conſiſting of twelve thou- 
ſand volumes, which thirty camels 
could ſcarcely carry. They had the 
honor to preſent this to the King, but 
were aſtoniſhed to hear him ſay he 
would not read a work which was a 
load for thirty camels. They then 
reduced their extracts ſo that they 
might be carried by fifteen, after- 
wards by ten, then by four, and then 
by two dromedaries. At laſt, no 
more were left than were ſufficient to 
load a mule of ordinary ſize. Un- 
fortunately, Dabſchelim had grown 
old while his library was abridging, 
and did not expect to live long 
enough to read to the end, this maſ- 
ter- piece of learning. The ſage Pil- 
pay, his Viſir, therefore thus ad- 
dreſſ:cd him. Though I have but 


an 
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an imperfe& knowledge of che li- 
brary of your ſublime Majeſty, yet 
can I make a kind of analyſis of 
what it contains; very ſhort, but 
extremely uſeful. You may read it 
in a minute, yet will it afford you g 
ſufficient matter for meditation dur- 

ing your whole life. At the ſame ' 
time the Viſir took the leaf of a 
palm-tree and wrote. on it, with a 
pencil of gold, the four following 
maxims, _ 


I. In the greater part of ſciences. 
there is only this ſingle word, Per- 
haps: In all hiftory but three 
Phraſes : They were born, they were 
wretched, they died. 


II. Take pleaſure in nothing 
which is not commendable, and do 
every thing you take pleaſure 1n. 
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Think nothing but what is true, and 
utter not all you think. 


III. O ye Kings! ſubdue your paſ- 
ſions, reign over yourſelves, and 
you will conſider the government 
of the world only as recreation. 


IV. O ye Kings! O ye Nations ! 
liſten to a truth you never can hear 
too often, and of which ſophiſts 
pretend to doubt. There is no 
happineſs without virtue, and no 
virtue without the fear of the Gods. 


APO. 


APOLOGUE H. 
EVIL COUNSELLORS. 


X Learned doctor, named Saheb, 
appointed, by the ſultan of 
Carizma, to ſuperintend the educa- 
tion of his ſon, had orders to enter- 
tain his pupil every day with a ſtory, 
proper to form the manners of a 
young prince. He, one day, re- 
lated the following, which is taken 
from the Perſian annals, but which 
will not therefore ſeem leſs incre- 
dible. 9 EL 


A magician once appeared at the 
court of king Zohak, and perform- 
ed, in the preſence of that monarch 
and his attendants, ſeveral miracles, 
to his great aſtoniſhment and de- 
light. King of kings, ſaid the en- 

e - chanter 
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chanter, theſe are but the amuſe- 


ments of my art, and ſcarcely wor- 


thy your attention ; but if you will 
permit me to blow twice into your 
ear, you ſhall immediately behold 
a prodigy truly wonderful.' Per- 
miſſion was granted, and Zohak 
had no ſooner complied but, after 
ſome involuntary vertigos, he felt 


within his body an extraordinary 
motion, more violent than painful, 


which ended in the ſudden eruption 
of two ſerpents heads, near the re- 
gion of the heart. Perfidious wretch ! 
cried the king, what haſt thou done ? 
How has thy impure breath pro- 
duced, within my entrails, theſe de- 


vouring monſters. Fear nothing, 
replied the magician, but return me 


thanks for the precious gift of which 
you know not the value. Theſe two 
ſerpents are a certain pledge of the 
happineſs 
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| happineſs of your life and the glory 
of your reign. All depends on ap- 
peaſing their hunger and furniſhing 
them with that food which alone 
they will accept. Select, from time 
to time, a number of your ſubjects, 
whom you may take from the loweſt 
_ claſs of the people; with their fleſh 
you muſt nouriſh theſe divine ani- 
mals, and» aſſuage their thirſt with 
their blood. Above all be deaf to 
a deſpicable and dangerous com- 
paſſion. Remember that what af- 
fords you pleaſure muſt be juſt, and 
' that royalty is not worth acceptance 
unleſs kings may, when they chuſe, 
do injury to other men. Zohak 
was, at firſt, terrified at this execrable 
counſel, but, ſince he was aſſured his 
happineſs depended on following it, 
he did not long heſitate, and ſoon 
found his inhumanity become a plea- 
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became his own; and while they ſatis- 
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ſure. The hunger of the two mon- . 


ſters, which grew from his bodyy-- 


fied their crud! appetite he experi- 
enced, as he faid, a delicious ſenſa- 
tion. He paid no regard to the cries 


and tears, the blood or lives, of his 
pms ;M ſubjects. He only con- 


Eacred his people as ſheep, deſtined 
to be ſacrificed to his ahfurd extra- 
vagancies; while they, in their turn, 
regarded Zohak as a monſter, let 
looſe to devour them ; till, at length, 
their ſufferings overcoming their 
timidity, they aroſe againſt their ty-. 
rant, tore him from the throne he 
had prophaned, and impriſoned him. 
in a frightful cavern in the moun- 
tains of Damavend. There, deſerted 
by all but his two ſerpents, the mer- 
cileſs Zohak became the victim of 
their 
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FEY voracity, which he could no 
** 


What a - honibte tale is this! 
cried the young Prince, as ſoon as 
his preceptor had concluded: for 
heavens ſake relate another which I 


may hear without ſhuddering.— 


Wiillingly, my lord, replied Saheb; 
the following is very ſimple and 
very ſhort. 


A young 2 1 all his 
confidence in an artful and corrupt 
eunuch. This wicked favorite filled 
his mind with falſe ideas of the glory 
and happineſs of kings ; he inſpired 
him with pride and a love for luxu- 
rious effeminacy, thoſe parents of 
every crime. To the gratification 
of theſe wretched paſſions the young 
monarch ſacrificed the intereſts of his 
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people. He conſidered it as his 
glory to deſpiſe mankind, and his 
happineſs to render others miſerable. 
What was the conſequence of ſuch 
conduct? He loſt his crown, his trea- 
ſures, and his flatterers; nothing re- 
rained but his pride and effeminacy ; 
and, not poſſeſſing the means to grati- 
fy theſe, he died, inflamed with rage 
and overwhelmed with ſhame. 


The prince of Carizma was not 
totally diffatisfied with this laſt ſtory. 


T like this, ſaid he, much better than 


the other. It is leſs horrible and diſ- 


guſting. Alas ! my lord, replied his 


preceptor, it is the very ſame. 
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APOLOGUE m. 


ENVY. 


HE Santon Bazarlu, during the 
whole Ramazan took no repaſt 


till after ſun-ſet, and then allowed 
himſelf only a ſingle raiſin. 


He wrote on the wall of his cell this 
ſublime monoſyllable, Hou ꝰ, the con- 
tinual ſubject of his meditations, and 

| prayed in a poſture ſo immoveable, 
that the birds, imagining him a 
ſtatue, came and perched upon his 
head, Yet was it leſs his piety to- 

wards God than his charity to men 

that rendered him fo celebrated 

throughout Natolia. His hermitage 
was the refuge of the unfortunate and 


* Hou; it is. 


penitent. 
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penitent. Whatever calamities any 
one ſuffered, or with whatever crimes 
his conſcience reproached him, if he 
but viſited the good Santon, he re- 
turned home comforted. . An inha- 
bitant of Smyrna, went one day to 
his cell, and thus addreſſed him. 
0 Santon ! ! 1 am poor, yet ſhould 1 
bear my poverty with patience could 
I but fee my brother as poor as myſelf: 
but with him every thing proſpers, 
and he receives the gifts of heaven 
in ſuch profuſion that I burſt with 
rage and envy. This is not all: I am 
| hatedanddef; piſed while this fortunate 
brother enjoys the eſteem of the pub- 
lic, and the friendſhip of every wor- 


thy perſon.— Wherever I go I am 
conſtrained to hear the hated enco- 


mium of his virtues, nay am even 
forced to admire and applaud them 
myſelf. O — I am the moſt 

wretched 
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wretched of men, pray for me; and 
give me comfort, if in your Power. 


Theſe complaints were the firſt the 
good Santon had ever heard without 
Pity. Fly, ſaid he, with holy indig- 
nation, fly, far from my fight, thou 
enemy of all good. Hell alone can 
comfort thee; ſince thou can'ſt deſire 
the Deity to with-hold his bleſſings 

from thy brother, and conldft delight 
to ſee him miſerable and r 
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APOLOGUE. IV. 
REVENGE, 


IME favorite of a Sultan threw a 
Jſtone at a poor derviſe who had 
requeſted an alms. The inſulted San- 
ton dared not to complain, but care- 
fully ſearched for and preſerved the 
pebble, promiſing himſelf he ſhould 
find an opportunity ſooner or later to 
throw it in his turn, at this imperious 
and pitileſs wretch. Some time after, 
be was told, the favourite was diſ- 

graced, and by order of the Sultan 
led through the ſtreets on a camel, 
expoſed to the inſults of the populace. 
On hearing this the dervife ran to 
fetch his pebble ; but, after a mo- 
ment's reflexion, caſt it into a well. 


I now perceive, ſaid he, that we 


ought 
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ought never to ſeek revenge when 
our enemy is powerful, for then it is 
imprudent; nor when he is involved 
in calamity, for then it is mean and 
_ cruel, | 


APOLOGUE V. 


RICHES. 


N Arab, wandering in the de- 
1 farts, and having eaten nothing 
for two days, was ready to expire with 
hunger. As he paſſed by one of thoſe 
wells uſed by the caravans to water 
their camels, he perceived on the 
ſand a little leathern bag. He took it 
up, and feeling ſomething within, 
Thanks be to Allah, ſaid he, theſe 
are, I doubt not, either dates or 

nuts. 


L 61 | 
nuts. Elated with this expectation 
| he haſtened to open his bag, but 
as ſoon as he ſaw what it really con- 
tained, Alas, ſaid he, in an agony of 
diſtreſs, here are only pearls. 
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APOLOGUE VI. 
FLATTERY., 


Beggar of Schiraz, it is ſaid, 
found a mirror, which would 
a ca the moſt hideous features ap- 
pear beautiful. He immediately 
perceived that great advantages 
might be derived from a proper.uſe 
of this glaſs, which was, in itſelf, a 
treaſure. He preſented it to every 
paſſenger, with an humble and in- 
_ air. Contemplate, ſaid he, 
the 
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the charming countenance with 
which Allah hath bleſſed you, and 


beſtow an alms on the pooreſt of his 


ſervants. Who could be inſenſible 
to ſuch a compliment, and ſuch 2 
mirror ? Every one gave with gene- 


roſity, and eſpecially the women. 


They are naturally more Charitable 
than men, and never demonſtrated ſo 
clearly the truth of that obſervation 
as on- this occaſion. One day the 
beggar, falling ſick, entruſted the 

ſupport of his family to his ſon, 
whom he inſtructed in what manner 
to make uſe of the glaſs. It was, 
however, only labor loſt. The boy 
returned home, at night, without a 
penny. He confeſſed he had forgot 
to ſhew his magic mirror to the well 
diſpoſed perſons paſſing by, becauſe, 
looking in it himſelf, he had been fo 
captivated by his own beauty, that 
| he 
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he had paſſed the whole day in ad- 
miring himſelf, Fooliſh child, ſaid 
the mendicant, what have you gained 
by that? Are you more rich or leſs 

_ deformed? Learn, from thy father, 
the great difference between a man 
of ſenſe and a fool, is, that a fool 
flatters bimſelf, but a man of ſenſe 
Hatters others.“ 


This Apologue is more ingenious than 
moral. Flattery may, and daily does, obtain 
wealth; but there never yet was Paraſite who 


was not at times deſpiſed, by the . en 
on whom he 1 falſe praiſe, T 


-— 
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APOLOGUE vn. 
THE WII I. 


' ASSAN-BEN-AIOUB, a rich citi- 
zen of Balſora, a widower, 
and without children, being attacked 
by an incurable diſorder, was ſenſible 
his death approached. One day, 
ſeveral of his friends coming to ſee 
him, he informed them he intended 
to ſend immediately for the Cadi, to 
receive his laſt will. On hearing this, 
one of them, named Agib, tenderly 
reproached him for this cruel deter- 
mination, a reſoluticn which he 
called fo ſtrange and premature. Ne- 
vertheleſs, my dear Haffan, added 
he, I perceive the reſpectable motive 
from which you ad. You think it 
ates. and to diſpoſe, in time, of that 
wealth 
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wealth with which you have been 
bleſſed, by the bounty of heaven: 
you are fearful it ſhould fall into un- 
worthy hands; and, thus, the cri- 
minal uſe which may be made of it 
imputed to you. Prudent Haſſan, I 
have nothing to object to ſuch a de- 
termination, I Vill even go myieif 
and fetch inſtantly the public officer 
whoſe preſence you dere. Agib ac- 
cordingly left bim, wiping his eyes, 
though he did not weep, and, in leſs 
than half an hour, returned with the 
Cadi. Haſſan drew from under his 
pillow a ſealed paper. Light of the 
law, ſaid he, you now receive the laſt 
deſires of a dying man; I entruſt them 
to thoſe pure hands, which have 
never been defiled by the gold of 
corruption; when the angel of death 
ſhall have diſengaged my ſoul from 
its priſon, open this my teſtament, in 
. preſence 


BY 

preſence of my relations and friends, 
but eſpecially i in the preſence of my 
good friend Agib. Haſſan died a few 
days after; and ſcarcely were his 
eyes*cloſed, when Agib made haſte 
to conduct to the Cadi all thoſe 
whom the deceaſed had defired ſhould 
be preſent at the opening of his will. 
The muſſulman judge, after having 
ſhewn them the ſeal had not been 
violated, broke it open before them, 
and pave the writing to his Naib, 
who read aloud as follows. *© In the 
name of the juſt and merciful God : 
J, Haſſan, fon of Aioub, ſon of 
Abdallah, before I leave the cara- 
vanſera of this world, diſpoſe, by | 
chis inftrument, of ſome imaginary 


goods which it is impoſſible | ſhould 
cany with me. 


lee thremened my nephew, 
Daoud and Achmet, who formerly 
_ dif pleaſed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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diſpleaſed me, to make them repent 


_ their conduct; and I will now fulfil 


my menace, very differently from 
what they expect. They are young 
and giddy, but, were they ſtill more ſo, 
they are the ſons of a brother who 
loved me, and the grand-children of 
my father. I therefore leave them all 
the ſubſtance my father left me, and 
all I have added to it by my cecono- 
my and the bleſſing of heaven, If 
they make an ill uſe of my bequeſt, 
their fin be upon them. I leave 
them all I poſſeſs, on condition, how- 
ever, they faithfully diſcharge the 
"— legacies, 


« ] bequeath none to poor derviſes, 
not hoſpitals. My hands, I bleſs God, 
were always willingly opened to be- 
friend indigence, but now I am dy- 
ing I keep them ſhut : it is the duty 

| of 
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of my heirs to open theirs, What 
merit can I claim from offering to 
God what he is about to take from 
me ! and in what light muſt he view 
thoſe poſthumous | charities which, 
though they flatter the pride of the 
teſtator, coſt nothing to his avarice ? 


&« Let all my ſlaves, from the day of 
my deceaſe, receive an unconditional 
liberty, the more deſerved as they 
ſeem never to have defired it, till they 
feared my death, To thoſe, among 
them, whom age or infirmities have 
rendered incapable of labor, I be- 
queath an annuity ſuitable to their 
wants, which is in no caſe to be leſs 
than fifty pieces of gold. 


As to the reſt, I eſteem them too 
much to expoſe their virtue to the 
dangers of idleneſs, They may 

—.— maintain 
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maintain themſelves, as it becomes 
honeſt and ufeful citizens, by the 
trades which I have cauſed them to 
learn: I ſhall only leave, to each, 
the ſum of one hundred and fifty 
pieces of gold; to be employed in 
their reſpective occupations. 


I bequeath to the Emir Manſour 
my Arabian horſe, with his genealogy 
and his trappings, ornamented with 
pearls of Bahrem. 


I bequeath to Molla Saheb my 
golden ſcrutoir; and to his brother, 
the Iman, an ancient Alcoran, written 
in letters of gold, on blue vellum ; 
the ſame, it is ſaid, which'the Caliph 
Omar read, each Friday, to the Faith- 
ful, aſſembled in the Great Moſque. 
Except this book, I bequeath to the 
philoſopher, Amrou, all the library 

e which 
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which he himſelf collected for me. I 
know he is a lover of books, and that 
it is mucheafier forhim to write good 
bew than to purchaſe good old ones 
therefore leave him all mine : but on 
this expreſs condition, that he firſt ac- 
ceptthethouſand pieces of gold, which 
I for twenty years have in vain preſ- 
ſed him to receive. If he be till de- 
termined to refuſe this laſt proof of 
my friendſhip, I- renounce his from 
this moment, and requeſt thoſe who 
knew us both to revenge my inſulted 
memory, by abſtaining from any cor- 
reſpondence with this unreaſonable 


_ philoſopher. I ſhall not, I believe, 


find ſo much difficulty in perſuading 
my friend Agib to accept a legacy. 
What do I not owe my dear Agib? 
He attached himſelf to me, without 
regarding whether I deſired his ſer- 
vices, as ſoon as he found me to be old 
P and 
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and infirm, nor has he left me though 
he faw me dying. He has made me 
perecive a thouſand perfections in 
myſelf, which neither I nor any one 
ever before diſcovered. He has ob- 
ſerved, with watchful eyes, all the ex- 
travagancies of my nephews; kept an 
exact regiſter and rendered me an ac- 
| Eptint of them, without omitting a 
fingle flip. But what ſhall I be- 
ſtow on this friend ſo zealous and fo 
officious ? I will bequeath bim this 
valuable admonition, by which I 
hope he will profit. Chooſe your 
dupes better, my dear Agib, and ne- 
ver act the part of friend, but with 
ſome wealthy perſon both extremely 
weak and extremely vain. Believe 
me, you may find numbers of this 


Signed 


Eg 
Signed at Balſora, the year of the 
Hegira 322, the ſixth day of the 


month Regeb, Haſſan Ben Aioub, 
ſervant of God. 


APOL 0 GUE vIII. . 


THE SYSTEM MAKERS. 


\ URING the reign of the Caliph 
Motaſſem, a ſet of philoſophers 
aroſe, at Bagdad, who pretended 
there was no ſuch thing as evil. Al 
is for the beſt, ſaid they, This was 
their fundamental dogma, the per- 
petual burthen of their ſong, One of 
_ theſe doftors had an eternal ſcold 
and ſhrew of a wife, whoſe ill tem- 
pers he long endured, but whom, at 
C 2 length, 
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length, he ſtrangled, ſtill repeating 


all is for the beſt. The Caliph, hav- 
ing been informed of the crime, ſent 
and had the culprit impaled in his 
preſence, but was not able to make 
him Heave a ſigh, or utter a.groan. 
The Commander of the Faithful aſked 
howithappened he did not complain. 


Wherefore ſhould I complain, ſaid 


the philoſopher ; am I not well im- 


paled? All is for the bet. 


Thi deviiin in fl, cone ene. 


ther doctor, of the ſame ſchool; who, 
far from objecting to the vehicle, or 


mode of travelling, or troubling him- 


ſelf concerning where he ſhould fleep, 
tranquilly ſaid, we ſhall ſtop ſome- 
where; and, in every world, as well 
as in this, all is for the beſt. 


AP O- 
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APOLOGUE IX. 
MUTABILITY. 


ATIFA, queen of Gor, had 
many defects: or, to deſcribe 
her better, ſhe ſeemed compoſed of 
mutability and caprice, The fancy 
one day took her to become a philo- 
ſopher, accordingly ſhe inſtantly ient 
for the ſage Zulbar. Henceforth, 
ſaid ſhe to him, on his arrival, I 
ſhall ſeriouſly labor to know myſelf: 
but, as I ſhall ſtand in need of 
aſſiſtance in the performance of a 
work ſo worthy a rational woman, it 
is my deſire and command that 
you ſtudy my character, and draw 
fuch a picture of me as ſhall be im- 
mediately and univerſally known. 


C 3 Which 
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Which of your characters, moſt 
ſublime Queen, ſaid the ſage? Does 
your modeſty make you imagine you 
have only one? The flowers of the 
ſpring are leſs numerous, and leſs va- 
riegated, than are the virtues with 
which your mind is, each ſucceeding 
moment, embelliſhed, While behold- 
ing theſe virtues ſuddenly ſpring forth 
and bloom, then diſappear, then riſe 
again to view, while obſerving them 
mingle, unite, divide and combat 
each other, I and all ſpectators muſt 


admire; but who can deſcribe or 
even number them? 


1 have ſomewhere read, continued 
the philſopher, that the moon once 
was defirous of having a robe made 
exactly ſuitable to her ſhape, and 
of a colour moſt advantageous to her 
own. But the workman, whom ſhe 

| had 


= 


had ſent for, ingeniouſly ſaid, 0 


Queen of the Stars, at all times and 
under all forms you charm and de- 
light us; but you are ſometimes 
large, ſometimes ſmall, ſometimes 
white, ſometimes pale, and at others 
red. How then can I take meaſure of 


a Thape which is never the ſame; 


or what colour will ſuit tints which 
nightly _— ? bh ms 
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APOLOGUE x. 


TACITURNITY, 


AT Amadan. was a celebrated 
academy, the firſt ſtatute of - 
which ran thus: 


The academicians are to think much, 
write little, and, if poſſible, ſpeak leſs. 


This was called the Silent Academy, 


nor was there a ſage, in Perſia, who 


was not ambitious of being admitted 


a member. Zeb, a famous ſage, and 


author of an excellent little book, 
entitled, THE Gas, heard, in the diſ- 
tant province where he lived, there 
was a Vacancy in the filent academy. 
Immediately he departed for Ama- 
„ dan, 


FW IJ 


dan, and, arriving, preſented himſelf 
at the door of the hall where the 
academicians were aſſembled, and 
ſent in the following billet to the Pres 
ſident : 


Zeb, a lover of ſilence, humbly 
aſks the vacant place. — 

The billet ** too late, the va · 
cancy was already ſupplied. The 
academicians were almoſt in deſpair z 
they had received, ſomewhat againſt 
their inclinations, a Courtier, who 
had ſome wit, and whoſe light and 
trifling eloquence had become the 
admiration of all his court-acquaint- 
ances, and this learned body was now 
reduced to the neceſſity of refuſing 
the Sage Zeb, the ſcourge of bab- 
lers, the perfection of wiſdom; 


0g ---Mo 
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'The Prefident, whoſe duty it was 
to announce this diſagreeable news 
to the Sage, ſcarcely could reſolve, 
nor knew in which manner beſt, to 
perform his office. After a moment's 
reflection he ordered a flagon to be 
filled with water, and ſo full that 
another drop would have made the 
water run over. He then deſired 
them to introduce the candidate. 


The Sage appeared, with that ſim- 
ple and modeſt air which generally 
accompanies true merit. 'The Pre- 


ident roſe, and, without ſpeaking a 


word, pointed, with affliction in his 
looks, to the emblematical flagon fo 
exactly full, 


The Sage underſtood from thence 

the vacancy was ſupplied, but, with- 

out relinquiſhing hope, he endea- 
| voured 


1 
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voured to make them comprehend 
that a ſupernumerary member might, 

perhaps, be no detriment to their ſo- 
ciety. He ſaw on the floor a, roſe 
leaf, picked it up, and with care and | 
delicacy placed it on the ſurface of 
the water, ſo. as not to make it over- 
3 


"All the academicians immediately 
clapped their hands, betokeping ap- 
plauſe, when they beheld this inge- - 
nious reply. They did more, they 
broke through their rules in favour 
of the Sage Zeb. The regiſter of 
the academy was preſented him, and 
he inſcribed his name. Nothing re- 
mained but for him to pronounce, 
according to cuſtom, a ſingle phraſe 
of thanks. But this new, and truly 


filent, academician returned thanks 
without ſpeaking a word; 


s In 
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In the margin of the regiſter he 
wrote the number one hundred (that 
of his brethren) then put a cypher 
before the figures, under which he 
wrote thus: | 38 


0100 „ 
Their value is neither more nor leſs. 


The Preſident, with equal polite- 
neſs and preſence of mind, anſwered 
the modeſt Sage, by placing the 
figure 1 before the number 100 and 
by writing under them thus: 


; $300: -. 
Their value is ten. fold. 


TT 
- HONEST VICEROY: 
A TALE, 


From the Abbẽ BLANCHET; 


Mandarin, who was Viceroy of 
Johor, governed his province 
with ſo much injuſtice and cruelty 
that the people, no longer able to en- 
dure his oppreſſion, murdered the 
petty tyrant, and ſhook off. the yoke 
of their lawful ſovereign, Shaon- 
Malon, King of Siam; at once the 
proudeſt and ſillieſt prince of the 
age in which he lived. The enraged 
monarch ſoon appeared with a 
powerful army, determined to puniſh 


the revolters, and deluge their coun- 
try in blood; but the rebels, ſeized 
with conſternation, attempting no 

r 
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reſiſtance, he contented himſelf with 
throwing their leaders to his ele- 
pliants ; and ſummoned the chiefs of 
the province to appear before him in 
the great hall of the palace of Johor. 


There, ſeated on a ſuperb throne, 
and ſurrounded by his mercenary 
guards, Shaon-Malon barangued the 
aflembly in theſe words: Vile rep- 
tiles, ye have dared to rouſe the ven- 
geance of the King of the White 
Elephant: I ſhall not yet cruſh you, 
I wiſh to try the ſincerity of your re- 
pentance, and you ſhall exiſt till 
further orders. But you deſerve not 
to be governed by one of my Man- 
darins. Proſtrate yourſelves before 
the Viceroy whom J appoint; and 
render yourſelves worthy of my cle- 
mency and his protection. Here, 
Barkout, ſaid he, to a prodigious 


large 
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large dog; that was lying at his feet, 
come and take thy ſeat on the throne, 
where thou ſhale be my repreſen- 
tative. Reign by my authority over 
theſe wretches, and exterminate them 
if they be diſobedient. Then ad- 
drefling himſelf to a Chineſe, who 
had been a long time ſettled at Johor, 
Mani, faid he, I appoint you firſt 
miniſter to my Vieeroy, Barkout. 
Serve him with fidelity, procure the 
ſame reſpect to his commands as to 
mine, and, if neceffary, aſſiſt him with 
advice ſuitable to your wiſdom. 


Mani was an underſtanding man, 
who well knew an angry deſpot was 
not to be contradicted, and that the 
Siameſe might be perſuaded to be- 
lieve any thing; he inſtantly deter- 
mined how to proceed, and reſolved 
to take advantage of the humor of 
the 
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the King, and the abjectneſs of the 
people; in the name of Barkout he 
determined to do all the good in his 
power; and in ſuch a manner that 
Barkout ſhould be expoſed to all the 
danger, or receive all the honor of 
what he planned. He therefore re- 
plied with much coolneſs, 


May it pleaſe your ſublime Ma- 
jeſty, your ſerene Viceroy will find in 
his Miniſter more zeal for his ſervice 
than abilities; but I hope he will 
condeſcend to inſtruct me in matters 
of importance, and that his genius will 
ſupply my want of capacity. For- 
tunately, I poſſeſs one advantage, not 
very common, without which it 
would be impoſſible for me to receive 
his orders. I underſtand the lan- 
guage of dogs, and even ſpeak it 
with elegance and facility, Suffer me 

. to 


% 
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to uſe it, while I render, in the name 
of the whole province, the humble 
homage which we owe your repre- 
ſentative. 


Mani, then, turning towards the 
dog, afterhaving touched the ground 
three times with his forehead, imitat- 
ed for ſome minutes the barking of 
a dog, but in a ſoft and reſpectful 
tone. Barkout immediately returned 
an anſwer, which reſounded through 
the palace, and this anſwer, ably 
tranſlated, impreſſed every one with 
a high idea of his underſtanding and 
abilities. The whole afſembly was 
delighted. Shaon-Malon, above all, 
_ admired the ſpirited eloquence of the 
Viceroy, and the uncommon erudi- 
tion of his interpreter. He departed, 
a few days after, extremely contented 
with the double choice he had made, 


and 
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and openly. declaring that Johor 
would: be better governed than any 
province in the empire. 


Notwithſtanding his air of feroci- 
ty, Barkout was in reality one of the 
worthieſt dogs in the world; the 
moſt tractable, and the moſt docile. 
Won by the attention and careſſes of 
Mani, he entertained the greateſt ef- 
teem for that ſage Miniſter, and im- 
proved ſo much, by his leffons, that 
he acted the part of Viceroy with 
no leſs eaſe than dignity. "He roſe 
early, and for form ſake appeared at 
the levee, after which he went into 
the council chamber. 


There the firſt Miniſter propoſed 
the queſtion in debate, which was 
amply diſcuſſed, every one freely 
giving his * The Viceroy, 

after 


6 


after having barked with Mani on 
the ſubject, pronounced himſelf the 
final deciſion, which the latter tranſ- 
lated into Siameſe, with a fidelity no 
one ever dif] puted. 


On the breaking up of the eokitict, 
Barkout entered the hall of audience, 
where a croud of people waited for 
him in reſpe&ful ſilence. He lif- 
tened with patience, granted with 
prudence, and refuſed with courtely. 
In ſhort, he and his interpreter ac- 
quitted themſelves ſo well, that every 


- petitioner returned home either con- 
tented or CONN. e 


After this a dinner was ſerved up 
to the Viceroy, fimple, it is true, but 
ſolid in quantity, and ample in quali- 
ty; at which Barkout gave proofs 


of 
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of an appetite equal to that of the 
heroes in the earlieſt ages. 


After dinner he, till accompanied 
by his interpreter, diverted himſelf 
by exerciſing his troops, or hunting 
in his park, and when he returned to 
his palace he was cloſeted with 
Mani, regulated affairs of leſs im- 
Portance, and figned the diſpatches, 
which were ready, by laying upon 
them his paw dipped. in ink, at 
once his ſignature and fea]. This 
buſineſs over, a familiar barking 
took place for half an hour ; the 
| Viceroy ſupped as he had dined, and 
then retired to reſt. This was his. 
daily routine. | 


Govern thyſelf well, faith the 
proverb, and thou ſhalt govern the 
world, It will eaſily be believed 
that, — himſelf fo wiſely, 

and 


„ 

and guided by the counſels of ſo able 
a2 Miniſter, the Viceroy of Johor 
found no difficulty in governing his 
province. He re- eſtabliſhed the 
laws, which had been almoſt aboliſh- 
ed during the adminiftration of his 
predeceſſor. He enacted no new 
ones, except to explain and amend 
the old, and took care that they 
were all put in force. He did more, 
he corrected the manners of his peo- 
ple, or, rather, reformed them by bis 

example. His judicious improve- 
ments were extended to every part 
of the government. The admini - 
ſtration of juſtice, the management 
of the finances, agriculture, com- 


merce, and the arts, were animated 
with new life: in every thing good 


order was eſtabliſhed, and every thing 
: proſpered, 


Nothing 
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Nothing was thought of but 

peaceably to enjoy the public happi- 
neſs, when an army of barbarians, 
from the peninſula of Malacca, ſud- 
denly made incurſion into the pro- 
vince, and marked their progreſs by 
= and deſolation. 


W At this news Barkout and his Mi- 
niſter collected the few troops left 
them by the King; and, joining the 
volunteers, who offered themſelves 
in great numbers, bravely marched 
to meet the enemy. 


1 che Viceroy knew but little of 
tactics he left to Mani, and his 
general officers, the care of chuſing 
an advantageous poſt, and drawing 
up the army in order of battle; as 
for himſelf, after having ran through 
the ranks and animated his ſoldiers 
by 
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by his watlike cries, he put himſelf 
at the head of bis guards, and, with- 
out any other armour than a collar 
fet thick with ſteel points, charged 
the enemy with an intrepidity more 
than human. The Malays were 
put to flight, or cut to pieces, but 
the brave Barkout did not long ſur- 
vive his victory; he loſt bis life by a 
poiſoned arrow, with which he was 
wounded while purſuing the fugi- 
tives. 


I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the 
regret and deſpair of the whole pro- 
vince: a judgment may be formed 
of it from the diſcourſe of the depu- 
ties, who came in deep mourning to 
notify to the King this melancholy 
event. | 


Great 
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Great monarch, ſaid Mani, who 
was at the head of the deputation, 
we have been deprived by death of 
that ineſtimable gift for which we 
were indebted to your goodnelſs, the 
Prince Barkout, ovr Viceroy, our fa- 
ther, I had almoſt ſaid your other 
ſelf. He united, with the probity of 
the moſt virtuous private perſon, all 
the underſtanding and abilities of a 
ſtateſman ; and accompanied the 
pureſt morality and fimpleſt manners 
with ſentiments and actions truly he- 
roic. He has repaired, in your pro- 
vince, Johor, the evil of which he 
himſelf was not the occaſion, and 
has been the author of good, which 
ſeemed to have been rendered im- 
poſfible. He lived only for the pub- 
lic ſervice, and at laſt died in battle, 
com hating for our preſervation and 
your glory, Alas! your faithful 
province 


A 


t 

province has but too much reaſon to 
weep at ſo affecting a loſs. How 
much greater muſt be our affliction 
if, while we mourn the virtuous Bark- 
out, we ſhould be forced to lament 
the pride, extortion, rapine and 
cruelty of his ſucceſſor. O King of 
the White Elephant, you have your- 
felf ſaid, we deſerve not to be go- 
verned by one of your Mandarins. 
Deign, therefore, to command that 
we always be ruled by a dog; we 
perhaps deſerve it, and; if we may be 
allowed to confeſs the truth, we ſhould 
prefer ſuch an adminiſtration. 


Shaon Malon took great care not 
to grant a requeſt the conſequences 
of which appeared to him ſo dange- 


rous. He feared left his people, 

contrad ing too great an affeQion for 
quadrupeds, ſhould never more be 
Vol. I. D brought 
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brought to ſubmit to his Mandarins, 
nor perhaps to himſelf, and that his 
own crown might at length be trans- 
ferred to the White Elephant. 


He therefore anſwered, with an 
affected kindneſs, that he would be- 
ſtow on his province of Johor much 
more than it had loſt, by appointing 
the Mandarin Miracha, his principal 


cCouncellor, and the moſt ſublime 


genius of the Indies, its Governor. 
He, moreover, decreed that Mani, 
who appeared to have given ſuch ſa- 
tisfaction, ſhould retain, under Mi- 
tacha, the ſame important poſt he 
had occupied under Barkout. 


But what were the conſequences 
of this policy? The admirable Mi- 
racha was a preſumptuous brute, 
who wiſhed to excel Barkout, and 

5 refuſed 


LES 
refuſed to be adviſed by Mani. He 
committed numberleſs abſurdities, 
though all his efforts, to efface the 
memory of his predeceſſor, only 


rendered the name of Barkout more 
dear, and more reſpectable. 


The Chineſe account, in which 
the hiſtory of Barkout is preſerved, 
finiſhes with this fingular reflection. 
Next to ſuch a prince as our auguft 
Emperor, who is willing and able to 
manage, himſelf, the affairs of his 
government, the moſt deſirable is a 
Monarch of indifferent abilities, who' 
will conſent to be directed by an able 
and well intentioned Miniſter, 
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5 THE 
DEAN or BADAJOZ. 
A TALE. 

_ From the Abbe BLANcRET. 


| E Dean of the Cathedral of 
Badajoz was more learned 
than all the Doctors of Salamanca, 
Coimbra, and Alcala united. He 
underſtood all languages, living and 
dead, and was perfect maſter of eve- 
ry ſcience, divine and human; ex- 
cept that, unfortunately, he had no 
knowledge of magic, and was in- 
conſolable when he reflected on his 
ignorance in that ſublime art. He 
was told that a very able magician 
reſided in the ſuburbs of Toledo, 
named Don Torribio. Immedi- 
5 a ately, 
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ately, he addled his mule, departed 
far Toledo, and alighted at the door 
of no very ſuperb dwelling, the habi- 
tation of that great man. 


Moſt reverend magician, faid he, 
addreſſing himſelf to the ſage, I am 
the Dean of Badajoz. The learned 
men of Spain all allow me their ſu- 


perior, but I am come to requeſt 


from you a far greater honor; that of 
becoming your , pupil. Deign to 


initiate me in the myſteries of your 
art, and doubt not but you ſhall re- 


ceive a grateful acknowledgement, 
ſuitable to the benefit conferred, and 
your own extraordinary merit, 


Don Torribio was not very polite, 
though he valued - himſelf on being 


intimately acquainted with the beſt 


e in hell. He told the 
D 3 Dean 
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Dean he was welcome to ſeek elſe- 
where for a maſter in magic; for 
that, for his part, he was weary of an 
occupation which produced nothing 
but compliments and promiſes, and 
that he would not diſhonor the oc- 
cult ſciences, by profinating them to 
the ungrateful. 


To the ungrateful! cried the 
Den: has then the great Don Tor- 
ribio met with perſons who have 
proved ungrateful ! and can he ſo far 
miſtake me as to rank me with ſuch 
monſters? He then repeated all the 
maxims and apophthegms which 
he had read, on the ſubject of grati- 
tude, and every refined ſentiment his 
memory could furniſh. 


In ſhort, he talked fo well that 
the conjurer, after having confidered 
a moment, confeſſed he could refuſe 

nothing 


LW 1 
nothing to a man of ſuch abilities, 
and fo ready at pertinent quotations. 
Jacintha, ſaid he, calling to his 
old woman, lay down two par- 
tridges to the fire; I hope my 
friend, the Dean, will do me the ho- 
nor to ſup with me to night. At 
the ſame time he takes him by the 
hand, and leads him into his cabi- 
net; there, he touches his forehead, 
muttering three myſterious words, 
which I muſt requeſt the reader not 
to forget, Ortobolan, Piſtafrier, Ona- 
griouf;, then, without further prepa- 
ration, he began to explain, with all 
poſſible perſpicuity, the introductory 
elements of his profound ſcience, 


His new diſciple liſtened with an 
attention which ſcarcely permitted 
him to breath ; when, on a ſudden, 
Jacintha enters, followed by a little 
D 4 man, 
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man, in monſtrous boots, and co- 
vered with mud up to the neck, who 
defired to ſpeak with the Dean on 
very I poriaat buſineſs. 


This was the poſtillion of his un- 
cle, the Biſhop of Badajoz, who had 
been ſent expreſs after him, and had 
galloped quite to Toledo, before he 
could overtake him; he came to 
bring him information that, ſome 
hours after his departure, his Grace 
had been attacked by fo violent an 
apoplexy that the moſt terrible con- 
ſequences - were to be apprehended. 
The Dean heartily curſed (inwardly 
that is, and fo as to occaſion no ſcan- 
dal) at once the diſorder, the pati- 
ent, and the courier, who had certain- 
ly all three choſen the moſt imperti- 
nent time poſſible. He diſmiſſed the 
3 telling him to make haſte 

boa back 


— 
back to Badajoz, whither he would 
_ preſently follow him : after which 
he returned to his leſſon, as if there 
were no ſuch things as eicher Gents 
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A few FR after he OY re- 
ceived news from Badajoz, but ſuch 
as was well worth hearing. The 
principal chanter and two old canons 
came to inform the Dean that his un- 
ele, the Right Reverend Biſhop, had 

been taken to heaven 10 receive the 
reward of his piety; and that the 
Chapter, canonically aſſembled, had 
choſen him to fill the vacant Biſhop- 
rick, and humbly requeſted he would 
conſole, by his preſence, the afflicted 
church of Badajoz, now become we 
ſpiritual bride. 


Is 8 
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Don Torribio, who was preſent at 
this harangue of the Deputies, endea- 
vored to derive advantage from what 
he had learned, and, taking aſide 
the new Biſhop, after having paid 
him a well turned compliment on 
his promotion, proceeded to inform 
him that he had a ſon, named Benja- 
min, poſſeſſed of much ingenuity 
and good inclination ;z but in whom 
he had never perceived either taſte 
or talents for the occult ſciences; he 
had therefore, he ſaid, adviſed him 
to turn his thoughts towards the 
church, and had now, he thanked 
heaven, the ſatisfaction to hear him 
commended, as one of the moſt de- 
ſerving divines among all the clergy 
of Toledo: He, therefore, took the 
liberty, moſt humbly, to requeſt his 
Grace to beftow, on Don Benjamin, 
the Deanery of * which he 
could 
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could not retain together with his 
Biſhoprick. | 


I am very unfortunate, replied the 
prelate, apparently ſomewhat em- 
barrafled; you will, I hope, do me 
the juſtice to believe that nothing 
could give me ſo great a pleaſure as to 
_ oblige you, in every requeſt, But, 
the the truth is, I have a couſin, to 
whom I am heir, an old ecclefiaſtic, 
who is good for nothing but to be a 
Dean; and, if I do not beſtow on him 

this preferment, I muſt embroil my- 

ſelf with my family, which would be 
far from agreeable. But, continued 
he, in an affectionate manner, will 
you not accompany me to Badajoz ? 
Can you be ſo cruel as to forſake me 
juſt at the moment when it is in my 
power to be of ſervice to you ? Be 
perſuaded, my honored maſter: we 
D 6 ' will 
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Vill go together; think of nothing 
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but the improvement of your pupil, 
and leave me to provide for Don 
Benjamin: nor doubt but, ſooner or 
later, I will do more for him than 
the remoteſt part of Eſtremadura, is 
not a benefice ſuitable to the fon of 
fuch a man as yourſelf. 


The Canon law would, no doubr, 
have conſtrued this offer of the pre- 


late's into ſimony. The propoſal, 


however, was accepted; nor was 
any ſcruple made by either of theſe 
two very intelligent perſons. Don 


Totrribio followed his illuſtrious pu- 


pil to Badajoz, where he had an ele- 
gant apartment aſſigned him, in the 
Epiſcopal palace, and was treated 
with the utmaſt reſpect, by all the 


160 
dioceſe, as the favorite of his Grace, 
* ö 


Vader the tuition of fo able a maſ- 
ter, the Biſhop of Badajoz made a 
rapid progreſs, in the occult ſciences. 
At firſt, he gave himſelf up to them, 
with an ardor which might appear 
exceſive : but this intemperance 
grew by degrees mote moderate 
and he purſued them with fo much 
prudence that his magical ſtudies 
never interfered with the duties of 
his dioceſe. He was well convinced 
of the trath of a maxim, very im- 
portant to be remembered by eccle- 
fiaſtics, whether addicted to ſorcery 
er only philoſophers and admirers of 
literature, That it is not ſufficient to 
aſlift at learned nocturnal meetings, 
or adorn the mind with the embel- 


liſhments of human ſcience ; but 
N chat 
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that it is alſo the duty of Divines to 
point out to others the way to heaven, 
and plant, in the minds of their hear- 


ers, wholeſome doctrine and chriſtian 
_ morality. 


Regulating his conduct by theſe 
commendable principles, the learn- 
ed prelate was celebrated through- 
out Chriſtendom, for his merit and 
piety ; and promoted, when he leaſt 
expected ſuch an honor, to the Arch- 
biſhopric of Compoſtella. 8 


The people and clergy of Badajoz 
lamented, as may be ſuppoſed, an 
event by which they were deprived 
of ſo worthy a paſtor; and the ca- 
nons of the cathedral, to teſtifiy their 
reſpet, unanimoufly conferred on 
him the right of nominating his ſuc- 
ceſſor. . 


Don 
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Don Torribio did not negle& ſo 
' alluring an opportunity, to provide 
for his ſon. He requeſted the 
Biſhoprick of the new Archbiſhop, 
and was refuſed with all imaginable 
politeneſs, He had, he faid, the 
' greateſt veneration for his old maſ- 
ter, and was both ſorry and aſhamed 
it was not in his power to grant 
a thing which appeared fo very a 
trifle; but, in fact, Don Ferdinand 


de Lara, conſtable of Caſtile, had 


aſked this ſame Biſhopric, for his 


natural fon ; and, though he had ne- 


ver ſeen that nobleman, he had, he 

| ſaid, ſome ſecret, important, and, 
what was more, very ancient obliga- 
tions to him. It was, therefore, anin- 
diſpenſableduty to prefer an old bene- 
faCtor to a new one: but that he ought 
not to be diſcouraged at this proof of 
his juſtice, as he might learn, by that, 
£ | what 
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what he had to expect when his turn 
arrived ; which it certainly would the 


very firſt pron bf 


This anecdote, concerning the an- 

cient obligations of the Archbiſhop, 
the Magician had the goodneſs to be- 
lieve; and rejoiced, as much as he 
was able, that his intereſts were ſa- 
crificed to thoſe of Don Ferdinand. 


Nothing, therefore, was thought 
of but preparations for their depar- 
ture to Compoſtella, where they were 
now to reſide. Though theſe were 
ſcarcely worth the trouble, conſider- 
ing the ſhort time time they were 
deſtined to remain there; for, at the 
end of a few months, one of the Pope's 
chamberlain's arrived, who brovght 
the Archbiſhop 4 Cardinal's cap, 
. conceived in the moſt 


reſpectful 
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reſpectſul terms, in which his Holi- 
neſs invited him to aſſiſt, by his 
counſel, in the Government of the 
Chriſtian world; permitting him, at 
the ſame time, to diſpoſe of his mitre, 
in favor of whom he pleaſed, 


Don Torribio was not at Com- 
poſtella, when the Courier of the 
Holy Father arrived. He had been to 
ſee his ſon, who ſtill continued a 
Prieſt, in a ſmall pariſh, at Toledo; 
but he preſently returned, and was 
not put to the trouble of aſking for 
the vacaat Archbiſhoprick. The pre- 
late ran to meet him with open arms. 


My dear maſter, ſaid he, I have 
two pieces of good news to relate at 
once. Your diſciple is created a 
Cardinal, and your ſon ſhall—ſhortly 
be advanced to the ſame dignity. 1 

5 had 


| 


had intended, in the mean time, to 
have beſtowed on him the Arch- 
biſhopric of Compoſtella; but, unfor- 
tunately for him, or rather for me, 
my mother, whom we left at Bada- 
Joz, has, during your abſence, writ- 
ten to me a cruel letter, by which 
all my meaſures have been diſcon- 
certed. She will not be pacified, unleſs 
I appoint for my ſucceſſor the Arch- 
deacon of my former church, Don 
Pablos de Salazar, her intimate friend 
and confeſſor; ſhe tells me it will oc- 
caſion her death, if ſhe ſhould not be 
able to obtain preferment for her 
dear father in God; and I have no 
doubt but what ſhe ſays is true. 
Imagine yourſelf in my. place, my 
dear maſter. Shall I be the death of 
my mother > , 


* 
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Don Torribio was not a perſon 
who would incite or urge his friend 
to be guilty of parricide : nor did he 
indulge himſelf in the leaſt reſentment. 
againſt the mother of the prelate. 


To fay the truth, however, this 
mother, he talked of, was a good kind 
of woman, nearly ſuperanuated, 
who lived quietly with her cat and 
maid ſervant, and ſcarcely knew the 
name of her confeſſor. Was it likely, 
then, that ſhe had procured Don 
Pablos his Archbiſhopric? Was it not 
far more probable that he was in- 
indebted for it to a Gallician lady, 
his couſin, a young widow, at once 
devout and handſome, in whoſe com- 
pany his Grace the Archbiſhop had 
frequently been edified, during his 


refidence at Compoſtella ? Be it as it 
may Don Torribio followed his Emi- 
nence 
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nence to Rome. Scarcely had he ar- 
rived in that city before the Pope died. 
It is eaſy to imagine the conſequence 

of this event, The conclave met. 
All the voices of the ſacred college 
were unanimous in favor of the Spa- 
niſn Cardinal. Behold bim, there- 
fore, Pope! 


Immediately after the ceremonies 
of his exaltation, Don Torribio, ad- 
mitted to a fecret audience, wept with 
dear pupil, whom be ſaw fill with ſo 
much dignity the poatifical throne. 
He modeſtly - repreſented his long 
and faithful ſervices, He reminded 
his Holineſs of his promiſes : tboſe 
inviolable promiſes which he had 
_ renewed, before he entered the con- 
clave. He hinted at the hat which 
6 

but 
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but, inſtead of demanding that hat 

r Don Benjamin, he finiſhed, with 
moſt exemplary moderation, by 
renouncing every ambitious hope. 
He and his ſon, he faid, would 
both eſteem themſelves too happy, 
if his Holineſs would beſtow on them, 
together with his benediction, the 
{malleſt temporal benefit. Such as 
an annuity for life, ſufficient for the 
few wants of an Ecclefiaſtick and a 
Philoſopher. | 


During thisharangve, the ſovereign 
Pontiff conſidered within bimfelf how 
to diſpoſe of his preceptor. He re- 
| flefted that he was no longer very 
neceflary, that he already knew more 
of magic than was ſufficient for a 


Pope, that it muſt be highly impro- 
per for him to appear at the nocturnal 
aſſemblies of ſorcerers, and affiſt at 
their 
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their indecent ceremonies. After 
weighing every circumſtance, his Ho- 
lineſs concluded that Don Torribio 
was, not only a uſeleſs but, a trouble- 
ſome dependant ; and, this point de- 
cided, he was no longer in doubt 
what anſwer to return; accordingly 
he replied in the following words, 
« We have learned, with concern, 
<« that, under the pretext of cultiva- 
te ting the occult ſciences, you main- 
c tain a horrible intercourſe with the 
ce ſpirit of darkneſs and deceit; 
c wherefore we exhort you, as a 
« father, to expiate your crime by 
te repentance proportionable to its 
« enormity. Moreover, we enjoin 
<« you to depart from the territories 
© of the church, within three days, 
e under pain of being delivered over 
L c to the ſecular arm, and its mercileſs 
« flames.” 


Don 
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Don Torribio, without being diſ- 
concerted, immediately repeated 
aloud the three myſterious words 
which the reader was deſired to re- 
member; and, going to the window, 
cried out, with all his force, Jacintha, 
you need ſpit but one partridge, for 
my friend, the Dean, will not ſup here 
to night. This was a thunderbolt 
to the imaginary Pope : he immedi- 
ately recovered from akind of trance, 
into which he had been thrown by the 
three magic words, when they were 
firſt pronounced, and perceived that, 
Inſtead of being 1 in the vatican, he 
was ſtill at Toledo, in the cloſet of 
Don Torribio, and ſaw, by the clock, 
it was not yet a complete hour 
ſince he firſt entered that fatal cabi- 
net, where he had been entertained 
with ſuch pleaſant dreams. In that 


ſhort time he had imagined himſelf a 
Magician, 
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Magician, a Biſhop, an Archbiſhop, 
a Cardinal, a Pope, and, at laft, found 
he was only a dupe and a knave. 
All was illuſion, except the proofs 
he had given of his deceirfulneſs, and 
evil heart. He inſtantly departed, 
without ſpeaking a word, and, find- 
ing his mule where he had left her, 
returned to Badajoz, without having 
made the ſmalleſt progreſs in the ſu- 
blime ſcience in which he had pro- 
poſed to become an adept. 
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ALL FOR WANT OP 


KNOWING ONE ANOTHER. 


AT 4 5. 


BY M. IMB ER r. 


T is univerſally allowed that the 
devil on two ſticks, though a little 
inclined to be ſatirical, was really a 
very agreeable devil ; his gratitudeto- 
wards the perſon who freed him from 
his glaſs priſon (for it is well known 
he was corked up in a bottle) and the 
intereſting relations with which he 
entertained his deliverer, have given 
him a reputation that will laſt as long 
as any devils exiſt : a ſufficient cer- 
tainty of immortality, 


vol. I. E l 
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The devil I intend to bring upon 
the ſtage is a relation of this admired 
devil, and named Aſhtaroth. Aſhta- 
roth was particularly fond of Suri- 
val, a ſort of philoſopher, whoſe pro- 
found reflexions, on men and man- 
ners, only ſerved to convince him that 
every thing was but indifferently con- 
ducted in this beſt of worlds; and 
that happineſs was as difficult to find 
as the philoſopher's ſtone. 


_ "Aſhtaroth, one day, took him afide, 
to give him a leſſon, or rather to in- 
ftru& him by a moral exhibition. For 
this purpoſe he carried him to a lofty 
tower ; while a large teleſcope, which 
he had in his hand, gave him the ap- 
pearance of an aſtronomer, aſcend- 
ing his obſervatory. Their intention, 
however, was not to examine what 
paſſed in the heavens, but to diſ- 
cover what was doing among men; 
| who 


tl 


whouin fact, are much more difficult 
to underſtand than the ſtars. 


Aſhtaroth, likewiſe, took an in- 
ſtrument reſembling thoſe trumpets 
which are ſo uſeful to deaf perſons. 
Here, ſaid he, to Surival, with one 
of theſe you may ſee whatever is to 
bee ſeen in the world; and, with the 
other, hear whatever is to be heard. 


At the ſame time he applied his 

glaſs to the eye of Surival, who im- 
mediately perceived a pale thin man 

buſy at his toilet; this was a perſon 
of conſequence, in reality young, but 
laboring under all the infirmities of 

old age. He was aſthmatic, gouty, 
and debilitated ; but, beſide this, he 
bad a wen in the middle of his fore- 
head, which gave him much more diſ- 
quiet than either his aſthma or his 


gout; for theſe diſorders were only 
e painful, 
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painful, whereas his wen ſpoiled the 
beauty he imagined himſelf to poſ- 
ſeſs. 


Aſhtaroth having turned the tele- 
ſcope to another window, Surival ſaw 
a doctor of phyfic, who was not any 
great phyſician, but who boaſted 
the poſſeſſion of ſome infallible reme- 
dies for excreſcences on the ſkin; ſuch_ 
as wens, warts, and other things of 

that nature. This, no doubt, is ſome 

ignorant quack, ſaid Surival. Far 
from it, replied his friend : he would 
be able perfectly to cure the wen you 
have juſt ſeen, if he were applied to, 
but he is ready to die for want, be- 
cauſe he can find no patients; while, 
on the other hand, the perſon who is 
incommoded by the wen is almoſt diſ- 

tracted, becauſe he can find no phyſi- 
cian; all this, you perceive, happens 
for want of knowing one another. 
a 5 If 


. 
If they could be brought together, 


the one would be cured and the 
other might dine. 


Surivalcould not help ſtarting ſome 
objections, in his own mind; but, as 
he found it very amuſing to make uſe 
of his teleſcope, he was unwilling to 
waſte time in diſputing. 


| He looked again, and ſaw a huſ- 
band on the point of loſing his wife. 
The poon man appeared in an agony 
of grief. Well, ſaid Surival, this 
ſcene is truly admirable ; this honeſt 
man is, no doubt, really fond of his 
wife. 


Yes, ſaid Aſhtaroth, ſo ſaith the 
text; but let us hear the commentary. 
At the death of his wife the good 


man will be obliged to return her 
E 3 fortune, 
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fortune, as ſtipulated at their marri- 
age, if ſhe die without iſſue. This 
information conſiderably diminiſhed 
the good opinion which Surival had 
- conceived of this kind huſband. But 
let us look a little further, continued 
Aſhtaroth. Do you ſee that man who 
is driving his ſon from his houſe, to 
which he conſtantly returns, in ſpite of 
all endeavors to keep him away ? 
This fon is expenſive to him, becauſe 
| he has too many children: while che 
huſband we have juſt ſeen has too 
few. The latter has been long certain 
that he never ſhall have any, and his 
wife, who has a great affection for 
him, is very defirous of having fome 
for his ſake. In ſuch caſes women 
are ſeldom without expedients. Were 
. ſhe and her huſband agreed, do you 
not think it poſſible for her to procure 
children, if aided by one who knows ſo 
well how to manufacture them? At 
leaſt 


Ba 
leaſt ſhe might obtain ſome ready 
made; but all this is for want of 
knowing one another. 


 Surival loſt the concluſion of this 
diſcourſe ; for his teleſcope, by a 
ſudden turn, preſented to him a young 
female, who ſighed frequently, and 
ſeemed extremely uneaſy, but whoſe 
malady merely conſiſted in her being 
fifteen years of age. She was in her 
father*s houſe, who called her his 
daughter; though, in fact, he treat- 
ed her as his ſlave. She fighed pro- 
foundly, and ſeemed in a continual 
agitation; yet her anxiety did not 
appear to diminiſh her beauty. 


Alas! cried Surival, with an emo- 
tion which he imagined to proceed 
only from pity, what ails this charm- 
Ing girl? She wants a lover, replied 
E 4  Afſhtaroth, 
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Aſhtaroth, and immediately moved 
the teleſcope ; when Surival inſtant- 
ly perceived a young man, apparently 
in great uneaſineſs, incapable of reſt- 
ing in any place, and, though in per- 
fect health, in greater perturbation 
than hundreds that are ſick. Good 
heavens ! exclaimed Surival, what is 
the matter with that young man? 
He is in want of a miſtreſs replied 
Aſhtaroth. Well, then, interrupted 
Surival, why does he not repair to the 
young girl we have juſt been obſerv- 
ing? That, ſaid Aſhtaroth, is the very 
thing I was going to remark ; but 
all this happens for want of knowing 
one another. There, continued he, 
are two perſons wholikewiſe know one 
another very little. Do you ſee that 
man, walking on tiptoe, who ſays 
every thing in a whiſper, has ſuch an 
intriguing air, and ſcatters his money, 


— 
on every ſide, to render thoſe dumb 


whom it is impoſſible he ſhould 
blind; who, in ſhort, reſembles a 


thief, ready to fall into the hands of 
juſtice? This perſon is a huſband, who 
ſecretly introduces into his apartment 
a young girl, with whom he is defpe- 
rately in love. Ah! ſays he to him- 
ſelf, how delighted ſhould I be if my 
wife, who is too conſtant, would chuſe 
herſelf a lover! She would not then 
be at leiſure to ſcrutinize my conduct, 
fo narrowly : I ſhould be more at li- 
berty and therefore more happy. 


He reaſons very juſtly, ſaid Surival. 
But ſtop, replied Aſhtaroth, let us 
now turn the inſtrument on kis wife, 
whoſe apartment is at a diſtance 
from his own, and who, at this mo- 
ment, is introducing into it a young 
gallant. You ſee ſhe is in the ſame 

TV; E's. embaraſſ- 
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embaraſſment and anxiety, and is, 
in like manner, ſaying to herſelf, what 
would I not give if my huſband 
would but, for once, be guilty of an 
a& of infidelity ! I ſhould then have 
nothing wherewith to reproach my- 
ſelf, and my mind would be more 
at eaſe. You ſee two or three expla- 
natory words would produce a right 
underſtanding, and mutual indul- 
gence, and they might lead their 
lives in peace and ſatisfaction: but 
this is all for want of knowing each 
other. 


That is not abſolutely certain, 
anſwered Surival: who, at the ſame 
inſtant, applying the trumpet to his 
ear, was almoſt ſtunned by a prodi- 
gious noiſe. This was occaſioned 

by a middle aged man, who loudly 
- accuſed heaven and earth of injuſtice, 


I poſ- 
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I poſſeſs, ſaid he, both wit and learn- 
1ng ; I write both in verſe and proſe ; 
the theatre has applauded my pro- 
ductions, and philoſophers have been 
inſtructed by my labours ; yet till 
am I perſecuted by poverty. I would 
willingly part with a large portion of 
my fame for a ſmall one of money. 


You pity this man's caſe, ſaid 
Aſhtaroth, Turn your inſtrument 
this way; you there ſee a man very 
rich but very diſcontented, That 
is not at all extraordinary, replied 
Surival. But he found it much more 
ſurpriſing to hear him, by the aſſiſſ- 
tance of his trumpet, complaining 
nearly in theſe terms: I poſſeſs all 
that money can procure, but am by 
no means contented. I aſpire to the 
reputation of a great. man, and am 
only regarded as rich. How willingly 

e E 6 would 
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would I part with a great deal of 
money for a little fame ! Surival, on 
hearing this, could not forbear cal 
ing out to him, without refle&ing that 
he could not be heard, to purchaſe 
ſome manuſcript of the poor ſcholar, 
| whoſe complaints were | equally loud 

from a contrary cauſe , but, as every 
one had not his trumpet, his advice 


was wafted away and ſcattered by - 
the winds. 


You give good counſel, faid Aſhe 
taroth, though it cannot be heard. 
You ſee, were it not for want of 
knowing one another, the one might 
acquire fame, and the other riches, 
and the wants of both be removed. 


His inſtruments preſented him 
with ſeveral other objects, no leſs cu- 
rious and intereſting. Sometimes 


he ſaw a man equally tireſome to 
_ himſelf 
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himſelf and troubleſome to others, 
who, in order to procure company, 


would go to the Palais Royal, and aſæ 
a number of perſons to dine with him, 


though ſcarcely acquainted with their 
names; while at the ſame moment 
in the garden of the Thuilleries, a 
worthy man, who was half famiſhed, 


could meet with no invitation. Some- 
times he ſaw an honeſt man in the 


vtmoſt diſtreſs, becauſe he was una- 


ble to borrow a trifling ſum on unex- 
ceptionable ſecurity ; and, at the next 


inſtant, a rich uſurer in the greateſt 
uneaſineſs, becauſe he could not lend 
his money to- advantage. Perpetually 


the ſame reflection recurred : all this 


is for want of knowing one another. 
Well, ſaid Surival, and what is the 


moral of this exhibition? What 


your concluſion ? 


I con- 
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I conclude, replied Aſhtaroth, that 
Nature hath furniſhed men with all 
that is neceſſary to render them happy, 
and that it is their own fault if they 
are not ſo. 


True returned Surival; all I have to 
ſay is that, though men, undoubtedly, 
have among them whatever is neceſ- 
fary to their happineſs, yet, they are 
likely to be but little the better for 
Nature's kindneſs, unleſs you furniſh 
them with your teleſcope and trum- 
pet, to enable them to diſcover where 
what they want is to be found. 


YOUTH 
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VOUTH any VANITY: 
6k enn 


TURKISH PHILOSOPHER. 


A T A L z. 


$MAEL CouLosx1 paſſed his life 
peaceably and happily in an exact 


I 


| obſervance of the Muſulman law. A 


ſon, arrived at the age of eighteen, 
two wives, ſtill very agreeable, and 
half a dozen young and handſome fe- 
male ſlaves compoſed his houſehold. 
This was ſufficient for a man ſixty 
years old; -and, what is mo, a phi- 
loſopher. 


His principle concern was the 
education of his ſon, on which he 
5 VP 
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beſtowed the greater part of his time; 
and, as he was now about to go abroad 
into the world, and practiſe the leſſons 
he had received from his father, 
Couloſki judged it proper to repeat 
the uſeful advice he had ſo frequently 

before inculcated. Having therefore 
taken him to a private arbor in his 
garden, he addrefſed him in the 
following terms: 


My ſon, you are not ignorant 
that I am a philoſopher, and deſire 
nothing ſo much as to ſee you a 
| Philoſopher likewiſe. I am going 
to ſend you to Conſtantinople, to my 
brother, who is a Baſhaw with Three - 

Tails. Your uncle will introduce 

you into life. It is neceſſary to ſee 
every thing with our own eyes, as 
much as poſſible. 


Do 
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Do not ſuffer any thing to grieve 
you to exceſs. There is, in fact, no 
ſuch thing as phyſical evil in the 
world. A wiſe man is neither depreſ- 
ed by ſorrow nor tranſported with 
Joy. „ 


Carefully ſhun thoſe tumults of the 
mind which violent hopes or fears oc- 
caſion. Your ſoul ſhould be a po- 
liſhed ſurface, never ſullied by the 
impure breath of the paſſions. 


Be prepared for whatever may hap- 
pen, and remain equally tranquil in 
, proſperity and adverſity, Suffer 
| yourſelf to wonder at nothing. 


You would do well to acqu ire & 
real friend: ſuch an acquiſition is in- 
deed ineſtimable. 


Above all, my ſon, be PTY 
— and temperate. I do not ex- 
actly 
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actly know how matter acts on the 
mind, or influences our reaſon; but 
it is certain our faculties may be de- 
plorably injured by the uſe of ſtrong 
liquors. Satisfy none but your neceſ- 


ſary appetites, and overcome oh irre- 
gular deſires. 


My ſon, you are, as yet, unacqaint- 
ed with women. They are born 
either to ſerve or to enflave; never 


become a lover, if you wiſh to be a 
maſter, | 


I ſhall not mention how much it 
is your duty to maintain an unſhaken 
faith, in the myfteries of the Prophet. 
You are diſcreet. If you are ſo un- 
| fortunate as to diſbelieve the religious 
doctrines of your country, ſtill be 
wiſe enough to conceal your Incre- 
dulity, and God alone can puniſh 
the crimes that have never been com- 

mitted, 
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mitted, but in thought. Nevertheleſs, 
beware, my ſon, of ſuppoſing all 
your forefathers to have been de- 
ceived ; that opinion would but ren- 
der your life wretched. -It is faid 
there are philoſophers who profeſs to 
doubt of every thing. Theſe are in- 
deed to be pitied. Uncertainty is 


the poiſon of the mind, 5 
of its weakneſs, 


Shun Anger, which degrades a 
man; and Falſehood, which renders 
him contemptible. | 


Such, my ſon, is my advice in few 
words. Go, forget not your father : 
endeavor to prove I have not ſown 
in an ungrateful ſoil, and that you 
deſerve the tender care I have ever 
 ſhewn for your welfare. 


| After this diſcourſe, Iſmael em- 
braced 
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braced his ſon, who immediately ſet 


out for Conſtantinople. My father's 
admonitions are extremely juſt, ſaid 
he to himſelf; I ſhould be very ſim- 
ple, indeed, were I not to follow ad- 
vice ſo very eaſy to be obſerved. 


Oh! I am certain he will be perfectly 


fatisfied with my conduct. Ves, my 
father, I call our Prophet to witneſs, 
I ſwear by 


It is wrong to ſwear at all, cried a 


tall pale man who ſtood near him. 


Learn, young man, that all raſh oaths 


are crimes; and that your fooliſh pre- 


ſumption will ſoon be puniſhed. 


Sir, replied Couloſki, with modeſt 
arrogance, I perceive, by your habit, 


vou are a Derviſe; but it is probable 


you do not know I am the ſon of a 
philoſopher ; nay, indeed, a philoſo- 
pher myſelf, I thank God. Tou 

will 
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will therefore allow I am almoſt ex- 
empt from folly. 


Exempt from folly ! Ha! ha! ha! 
You are a fool, anſwered the Derviſe. 


You are a liar, replied Couloſki. 


That is not yet proved, returned 
the Derviſe, with inſolent contempt. 


There, then, is the demonſtration, 
ſaid Couloſki, ſtriking him. Be gone, 
inſtantly, before I chaſtiſe your un- 
mannerly prefumption, 


The Derviſe, who well knew he 
was not the ſtrongeſt, prudently re- 
tired, and our philoſopher continued 
his journey 

Alas! faid he to himſelf, I have 
fallen into the frenzy called Anger ; 

a ſpe- 
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a ſpecies of madneſs, with which I had 
flattered myſelf I ſhould never have 
been attacked. But my father could 
not foreſee I ſhould meet a fanaric, 
who would inſult me. It is not fo 


eaſy to be calm and patient as I at 
firſt imagined. 


While be was abſorbed in cheſe 
reflections he arrived at Conſtantino- 
ple. 


Loft in admiration, at the appear- 
ance of this great city, every paltry 
edifice attracted his attention, and he 
remained, for a while, plunged in an 
aſtoniſhment bordering on ſtupidity. 
A charitable Jew, who perceived 
he was a ſtranger, politely offered 
him his ſervices, and awakened him 
from his reverie. 


| Couloſki bluſhed to think he had 
ſuffered 
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ſuffered himſelf to be aſtoniſhed, and 


requeſted the Jew to conduct him to 
his uncle, the Baſhaw. | 


Moſt willingly, ſaid the Iſraelite. 
But which of the Baſhaws do- you 
mean ; for there are ſeveral at Con- 
ſtantinople ? 


To my uncle, without doubt, re- 
plied Couloſki; to my uncle Cou- 
loſki, Baſhaw of Three Tails to the 
Sublime Porte. | 


The Jew, having now received 
ſofficient information, defired him 
to follow; but ſcarcely had they 
entered the houſe of the Baſhaw 
before they heard the moſt piercing 
ſhrieks, and ſaw the officers of the 
Seraglio dragging away ſeveralſlaves, 
who appeared in an agony of diſtreſs, 
Three 
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Three mutes, followed by ſome 
Janniſſaries, then appeared; one of 
whom bore a head, on the top of a 
lance. 


Oh heavens ! cried the Jew ; what 
dreadful event is this! They are 
bearing the head of the Baſhaw, 
Couloſki, to the Sultan ! Fly, unhap- 
py youth, or you will be inevitably 
involved in your uncle's misfortunes; 
and your life muſt pay for your im- 
prudence. x 


On hearing this, our philoſopher 
began to weep bitterly. There is no 
time to be loſt, ſaid the Jew ; let us 
leave this place inſtantly, 


While he was ſpeaking, a black 
eunuch came up to them; and, look-. 
ing hard at Couloſki, aſked his name, 

who 
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who he was, and why he appeared 
in ſuch diſtreſs. The Jew took care 
to anſwer for him. He is the ſon of 
Mahomet Ratſaln, who lives at 
Adrianople, ſaid the Hebrew. He 
is a youth of ſo tender a diſpoſition 
that Ke cannot look on a human head, 
on the top of a lance, without ſhed- 
ding tears. 


Is that true, Mahomet ? replied 
the eunuch. Does not this dog of an 
Iſraelite endeavor to impoſe upon 
me ? 


No, replied our terrified philo- 
ſopher; who had received ſuch 
ſtrit- injunctions never to utter a 
falſehood. 


This little artifice having extricated 
him from the danger with which he 
Vor. L . was 


i 
was chreatened, the Jew took him 


As ſoon as he perceived bimſelf 
in ſafety, Fear gave place to Joy, 
and he thought he could never be 
ſufficiently grateful to his deliver- 
er. He laviſhed his careſſes even on 


his very ſlaves. In his delirium he 


overturned the table on which theß 
were going to ferve the ſupper, and 

committed a thouſand other extra- 
vagancies; nor was it without much 
difficulty that the Jew, who was afraid 
of the deſtruction of his furnicure, 
could prevail on him to. moderate 
theſe expreſſions of his gratitude. He 
preſented him with ſome glaſſes of 
Greek wine. Iſmael found it of a 
delicious flavor ; it quieted his tranſ- 


ports, but it was at the expence of 
his reaſon. 


* This 
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This was what the honeſt Hebrew 
intended. Am extremely large dia- 
mond, which he had obſerved on his 
finger, had attracted his attention; 
nor was it long before he made him- 
ſelf maſter of the prize, together with 
all the money he found in his pock- 
ets. At length, not knowing what 
to do with our hero, he carried him 
out of the houſe, and laid him down 

boftly on the pavement. 


Poor Iſmael ſlept there ſome hours; 
at length, the fumes of the wine 
being diſfipated, he awoke, in utter 
aſtoniſhment to find himſelf in ſuch 
a ſituation. He ſoon gueſſed how 
it had happened, and imprecated the 
bittereſt curſes on the Jew, who, as 
he preſently perceived, had ſtripped 
him of all he had. = 
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It is thus, cried he, the Prophet 
puniſhes thoſe who diſregard the 
maxims of philoſophy. I ſuffered 
myſelf to be tranſported with admira- 
tion, when I entered Conſtantinople; 
I was ſeized with terror at the danger 
with which I was threatened, and 
extricated myſelf from it by telling 
a lie: I afterwards gave way to im- 
moderate joy, put too great confi- 
dence in a Jew, and was guilty of 
intemperance. But, to ſay the truth, 
I never could have ſuppoſed Con- 
ſtantinople ſo magnificent a city; nor 


could I foreſee the tragical end of 


my uncle, the apparent kindneſs of 
the Hebrew, or the intoxicating 
quality of his wine, which has redu- 
ced me to my preſent ſituation. None 
of theſe things however ſhall diſtreſs. 
me, for, as my father has juſtly re- 
marked, there is no ſuch thing as real 
evil in the world. I have been taken 

by 
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by ſurprize; for the future I will be 
more cautious. 


Iſmael, having made theſe reflexi- 
ons, walked melancholy onwards, not 
knowing whither he went. He curſed 


the unpropitious hour in which he 


had left the ſage, his father, to act 


in ſo many inſtances . a phi- 
nn 


He then endeavored to find a ca- 
ravanſera, in which he might conceal 
his ſhame and appeaſe his hunger. 
He was ſtopped in the ſtreet by a 


reſpectable Muſulman, who aſked 
him whether his name was not Iſmael 


Couloſki. 


If you mean ill to me, ſaid he; 


my name is not Iſmael : but, if you 


intend to prevent my dying with 


7 3 hunger, 


—— —— — 
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hunger, it ſhall be nnn you 
pleaſe. 


Well, replied the honeft Muſul- 
man, but if I were a banker, ordered 
by Tſmael Couloſki to ſeek his ſon 
in Conſtantinople, if I had ſpent the 
whole day in endeavoring to find 
him, and if, obſerving that you do 
not appear to have been born in this 
City, and that, anſwering the deſcrip- 
tion I have received, I now addreſs 
you in order to pay into your hands. 
two thouſand ſequins, would you 
then be Iltnael Coulofki? 


Yea, thoſt certainly, replied our 
philoſopher, 


In thar caſe, ſaid the banker, fol- 
low me, and Iwill pay you the money 
on your receipt. 


Iſmael 


E | 
Imael did not find himſelf de- 
ceived; the money was paid, and 
convenient accommodations offer- 
ed him during his ſtay in the city; 
which offer he willingly accepted. 


The intention of his father was to 
enable him to ſolicit the favor of the 
Divan, without being an expence to 
any one; but his uncle's death had 
put an end to all his hopes of prefer- 
ment. However, the banker intereſt- 
ed himſelf ſo zealouſly, in his favor, 
that the Grand Viſir conſented not to 
conſider him as anſwerable for the 
crimes of the Baſhaw, but even per- 
mitted him to hope promotion. 


In fact, the principal guilt of that 
officer had been his riches; a fault ſel- 
dom pardoned, in that country, where 
confiſcations compoſe the greateſt 
part of the revenues of the prince, 
|  # BY and 
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and where the poſſeſſions of the mi- 
niſters appertain, after their death, to 
the imperial treaſury. 


Couloſki, though he had ſcarcely 
ever ſeen a muſket diſcharged, was 
now advanced to the poſt of Aga of 
the Janiſſaries, that officer having 
lately been ſtrangled by the Grand 
Seignior's _ | 


Arrived at this dignity, Iſmael 
ſoon manifeſted all the haughtineſs 
and arrogance of a man in power. He 
now thought Fortune would never a- 
.gain forſake him, and that his pre- 
ſent honors were only Ah Ears to 
greater preferment. 


Ambition, however, had not 8 
tirely engroſſed him as to exclude the 
paſſion of Love. His haram was re- 
puted to be one of the moſt numer- 

ous 
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ous in Conſtantinople; his agents had 
procured him, from Georgia, ſome of 
the greateſt beauties of that country. 


Theſe females receive an educa- 
tion ſuitable to the part they are one 
day to act. They are taught to re- 
nounce that pride ſo natural to their 
ſex, and which is looked on, in other 
countries, as the bulwark of Virtue. 
Their inſtructions all turn on the art 
of pleaſing, which they are told con- 
fiſts in complaiſance and ſubmiſſion. 
Yet can they ſeldom obtain any great 
influence over their imperious maſ- 
ters. The far different education of 
our European ladies enables them to 
excite deſires, which the Georgians 
are only proper to extinguiſh. 


In the midſt of twenty Odalics, the 
leaſt beautiful of whom would have 
been idolized in the public gardens of 
2 1 Paris, 


pe i 
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Paris, Iſmael had ſlill preſerved his 
heart. At length, however, he grew 
abſolutely infatuated with -a little 
French ſlave, though but moderately 
handſome, who compleatly revenged 
ber ſex's wrongs, ſuffered from Iſ- 
mael's inſenfibility; and thus it hap- 
pened: | 


As our -philoſopher was walking 

in the place were flaves are expoſed 
to ſale, he heard an-Armenian mer- 
chant ſwearing, in very tolerable 
Turkiſh, and a young girl mocking 


him, in French. Am I not very un- 


fortunate ? ſaid the Armenian. I have 
given forty ſequins for this little 
French huſſey, and can find nobody 
who will purchaſe her at half the mo- 
ney. I ſhall be obliged to keep her 
for myſelf. 


That's a ſad misfortune, ſaid If- 
mael, 


3 4 


I „ 
mael, who loved to appear generons ; ; 


there are your forty — 8 ber 
do . haram. 


Henrietta (for ſo was this French 
girl named) remained ſeveral days in 
the haram of Iſmael, without his pay- 
ing her any viſit. This mark of con- 
tempt, however it might have been 
felt by an Aſiatic, was no ways afflict- 
ing to her. She did not imagine a 
Turk capable of love. The avkward 
and ſlovenly air of her companions 
made a far greater impreſſion on her 
than their beauty, and ſhe could not 

envy them the favors of their maſter. 


Let him adore their charms, cried 
ſhe, and for ever neglect me; my 
captivity will be leſs diſagreable. 
Indeed it is lucky for me theſe Turks 
have > little taſte. 


F 6 Iſmael, 
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Iſmael, however, unfortu nately 
ſoon acquired it. He took a fancy 
to aſk Henrietta how ſhe approved 
of her new condition, and whether 
ſhe regreted her own country. She 
replied to his queſtions by an inter- 
preter, and in time was able to con- 
verſe without ſuch aſſiſtance. She 
aſſured him ſhe ardently wiſhed to re- 
cover her liberty, and found no a- 
muſement in the Seraglio which 
could enable her to ſupport its Loſs. 


I ſmael was ſurprized and piqued 
at this declaration. Your compa- 
nions, ſaid he, think themſelves the 

happieſt women in Turky. | 


They are born for ſlavery, * 
Henrietta, and feel not, as I do, the 
uneaſineſs of reſtraint. You are the 
maſter of their hearts, whereas you 
are the deteſtation of mine. Your 


_ diſguſting 


pon 
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diſguſting preſence makes them 
tranſcendentiy happy; for, being a 
man, yow are all they defire. 


And pray what do you defire ? 


repl ied our ts a 


| Delicacy, returned ſhe ; attention, 
politeneſs, a ſenſible and elegant 
mind ; in ſhort, the art of pleaſing, 
of which the Turks, and efpecially 
your Lordſhip, : are all fo — | 
| * 


Iſmael 3 his new ſlave very 
captious however, willing, at any 
rate, to make her change her lan- 
guage, he left, as he went away, the 
_ cuſtomary teſtimony of the affection 
he had conceived for her, Henrietta 
followed him, and could not refrain 
from laughing aloud. 


Take | 
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Take back your handkerchief, 
faid ſhe, I am far from aſpiring to 
the honor it preſages. Let me intreat 
you to preſent it to ſome one who 

knows how to value what I deſpiſe. 
This method of uſing your handker- 
chiefs is really very diverting ; keep 
them, if you pleaſe, and wait till I 
throw the handkerchief, not you. 
Believe me you will have need of 


Couloſti little ſuſpected the diſ- 
tinction he meant to confer could be 
_ refuſed; but the refuſal ſerved only 
to kindle in his breaſt a more violent 
paſſion, and he requeſtetd, as a favor, 
what he had before imagined he might 
demand as a right. This haughty 
Muſulman fell at the feet of his ſlave, 
and acknowledged her the miſtreſs of 
his fate, Such- condeſcenfion grati- 


2 
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fied her vanity, but — not over- 
come her indifference. 


2 Whilſt Iſmael gave himſelf up to 
the pleaſures of love, the Viſir, his 
protector, thought of nothing but ſa- 


tisfying his avarice and indulging his 
— reſentments 


N — Aon; who was ex- 
tremely rich and powerful, had dared 
to contradict him before the Sultan; 
and, as it is much more difficult for a 
Miniſter to ſeem not to notice than 
to puniſn an affront, the Grand Viſir 
was ſolely intent on his deſtruction, 
and. on — your. from his 
ruin, 


His I was laid ! in a maſterly . 
manner. Couloſkĩ᷑ was in the ſecret. 


He was promiſed the place of the 
obnoxious 


„„ 
obnoxious Aga, and the hope of this 
preferment revived his ambition. 
He, beſides, imagined ſuch an honor 
would give him a fairer chance for 
the heart of Henrietta. 


Though he ſtill continued to ſhew 
the ſame attention to this attractive 
European, her penetration ſoon diſco- 
vered that his mind was intent on ſome 
ſerious affair. To prove her power, 
ſhe took it in her head to endeavor to 
obtain his ſecret. Nothing was ne- 
ceſſary but a few kind glances, and 
ſome expreſſions which might ſeem to 
give encouragement. No very art- 
ful coquetry is requiſite to * 
upon a Turk. 


Iſmael, who thought himſelf alrea- 

dy i in poſſeſſion of his wiſhes, made 
Yi compleat * of the ſcheme, 
concerted 
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concerted by the Viſir; a ſcheme 


which, if it ſucceeded, was to advance 
Couloſki to one of the firſt dignities 


in the Ottoman empire. 


Three days after the Grand Viſir 
was baniſhed, to an iſland of the Ar- 
chipelago; and Couloſki learned, with 
no little conſternation, that the Aga, 
whom he had intended to ruin, was 


advanced to the poſt of the — 
Migifter,” bk 


He immediately haſtened to the 
apartment of his French ſlave, to 
diſcover whether this event had not 

been cauſed by her indiſceetion. It 
was then he perceived the extent of 
his misfortunes. Henrietta was not 
3 be found; ſhe had fled with the 
eunuch, who was appointed her guar- 
dian, ne Rad diſcovered the whole 

| * 
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plot to the Aga, who favored their 


eſcape; and, improving his oppor- 
unity, raiſed himſelf on the ruins of 
his enemy. 


Our hero, once more involved in 
misfortunes, began, according to 
cuſtom, to philoſophize. The good 
opinion he entertained of himſelf was 
no ways diminiſhed, by theſe croſs 
accidents. - He attributed them to a 
kind of fatality, which was not to be 
avoided. His vexation would not 
fuffer him to return to his father. 
Finding, however, a caravan of mer- 
chants, going to Perfia, he embrac- 
ed the opportunity to leave Conftan- 
tinople ; and, having taken with him 
ſuch things of value as he could con- 
veniently carry away, he left the re- 
mainder of his wealth to his enemies. 


There 
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There was, in the caravan, one 
of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient perſons who, 
having contracted a violent love of 
diſputation, will never ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be contradicted. This was 
A Perſian, a zealous adherent to the 
ſect of Ali: he neglected no oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the eulogium 
of that famous diſciple of the prophet, 
at the expence of Omar, whom the 

Turks hold in the higheſt veneration. 


As Iſmael was the — of 
theſe travellers, this diſputant ima- 
gined he would be eaſteſtto per ſunde; 


he, therefore, was perpetually extol- 
ning the mildneſs of the law, accord- 
4 ing to (Re Commentory of Ali. 


| Iſmael, brought vp in the opinion 
of Omar, endeavored to defend it; but 
his adverſary, more accuſtomed to 

this 


©: 
this kind of conteſt, overwhelmed 
him with quotations and authorities. 
Couloſki, when he could find no 
more arguments, flew in a paſſion, as 
is uſual with diſputants; but, at 
length, which is far leſs uſual, ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be convinced by his 
adverſary's reaſoning, and embraced 
the opinion of the ſect of Ali. He 
even allowed that Omar was the 
wickedeſt of men, and that Mehe- 
met Mohadin might {till be alive, as 
he is believed to be by the Perſians. 


Our philoſopher found no ſmall 
difficulty in juſtifying this laſt diſobe- 
dience; yet, ſaid he to himſelf, it 
cannot ſurely be any very blameable 

practice to change our opinion, when 
we have been proved in an error. 
Demonſtration is not to be withſtood, 
but by inexcuſable obſtinacy— 


And 
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And, after all, my father could not 
know that I ſhould be obliged to 
maintain a diſpute, on the ſubject of 
my faith, for ſeveral days together, 
and at laſt forced to acknowledge 
myſelf confuted, or be eſteemed an 
obſtinate fool; a very mortifying 
thought to a Philoſopher. 


Thus did our traveller proceed, con- 
tinually perceiving his folly, and yet 
continually inventing ſophiſms to ex- 
cuſe it. But ſuch are men; what won- 
der they ſhould ſo oftendeceive others, 
when they ſo frequently impoſe upon 
themſelves. 


Couloſki, nevertheleſs, was not 
perfectly ſatisfied he was not repre- 
| henfible, and began to grow melan- 
choly. His misfortunes, however, 
were not yet at their height. An 
unexpected accident rendered them 

compleat. 
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compleat. The caravan was robbed z 
Iſmael, reduced to deſpair, had now 


no reſource but to return to his fa- 
—_.- 


The joy he felt, on once more find- 
ing himfelf at home, at firſt diffipat- 
ed his grief. O my father, cried he, 
I have ſinned againſt philoſophy and 
againſt thee, I have fallen into every 
error I promiſed to avoid. | 


My ſon, ſaid old Couloſki, you 
kave only ſinned againſt yourſelf; bur, 
perhaps, it is my fault. T did not fuf- 
ficiently warn you againſt vanity. 


That, in fact, has been the ſource of 
all your misfortunes. Yer may your 


late miſtakes be uſefulto you through 
the reſt of your life. No inſtruction 
is better remembered than that which 
is dearly — You are already 

cured 


Fl 
cured of your preſumption, which is 
certainly making a conſiderable pro- 
greſs. Philoſophers are not exempt 
from a few falſe ſteps ; they even 
ſometimes fall, but they afterwards 
riſe, ſtronger and more courageous. 
Taught Wiſdom by Calamity, they 
perform, the reft of their journey, 
through the world, with fewer devia- 
tions from the Fal ol Prudence. 


— 


THE 
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SPANISH EVENING. 


A TAL x. 


BY THE CHEVALIER DE FLORIAN. 


Na . of Andaluſia lived an 
honeſt ruſtic, named Pedro. He 
poſſeſſed the fineſt farm in the coun- 
try, but that was the leaſt part of his 
riches. Three ſons, and as many 
daughters, brought him by his wife, 
Thereſa, were already married and 
had children, who dwelt all in the 
ſame houſe. Pedro, at the age of 
eighty, and Thereſa, at ſeventy- eight, 
were ſerved, loved, and reſpected, by 
this numerous family, who were ſolely 
attentive to prolong and comfort their 
old age. | 


* 
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As they had been ſober and in- 
duſtrious in their youth, their declin- 
ng years were afflicted with no infir- 
mity. Contented with themſelves, 
mutually affectionate, proud of, and 
delighted with, their offspring, they 
inceſſantly offered up thanks to hea- 


ven, and poured forth 2 on 
their children. | 


One ende after having paſſed 
the day in the labors of the field, 
the reſpectable Pedro, Thereſa, and 
their numerous family had ſeated 
themſelves on the grafs-plat before 
their door; they admired the beauties 
of the cloſe of a fiimmer's day, fo 
much unknown to "the inhabitants 
of cities. 


See, faig the old man, how mag- 
nificent the heavens appear, while 
the ſtars, one by one, ſhine forth to 

os. L © decorate 
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decorate the ſuperb arch. The moon, 


hid behind thoſe poplars, ſneds a wan 
and trembling light, which tinges 
every obje&t with a glimmering 
paleneſs ; the wind ſcarcely breaths, 
and the ſtill trees ſeem fearful of diſ- 
turbing the birds which reſt on their 
branches; the warblers ceaſe their 
ſong, the linnet ſleeps with his head 
under his wing, and the wood-pigeon 
repoſes in the midſt of her young. 
This profound filence is only inter- 
rupted by a plaintive and diſtant cry, 
which is heard at unequal intervals, 
and proceeds from the owl, the em- 
blem of the wicked, who wakes 
while others ſleep, He fears the 
light of the day. 


O my children! continue virtuous, 
and you ſhall continue happy. Your 
mother and I have now enjoyed, for 

ſixty 
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ſixty years, felicity uninterrupted ; to 
obtain which, may you never under- 
go what we have experienced. 


At theſe words a tear ſtarted into 
the eyes of the good old Pedro. Iſa- 
bella, the eldeſt of his daughters, 
wiped it away, and kiſſed his cheek. 


My father, ſaid ſhe, to relate paſt 
misfortunes is ſometimes pleaſant; 
you know how earneſtly we deſire to 
hear you recount thoſe you have 
endured. My mother will be pleaſed 
to recall to memory your early years; 
it is not late, the evening is delight- 
ful, and the pleaſure of liſtening to 
you will refreſh us more than ſleep, 


All the family of Pedro joined in 
the ſame intreaties, they formed a cir- 
cle round him; every mother took 
into her lap the child whoſe noiſe 

E's might 
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might diſturb attention, huſhed it to 
reſt, and, profound filence enſuing, 
the good old man, leaning on his 
daughter, and afteCtiqnately claſping 


the hand of Thereſa, Mus « pron his 
narration: 


At the time that I was eighteen 
years of age, Thereſa was ſixteen, ſhe 
was then the only daughter of Lo- 
renzo, the richeſt farmer in the 
country ; I was the pooreſt peaſant- 
in the village, but did not perceive 
my poverty till I began to loye 
Thereſa. 


I did my utmoſt to extinguiſh a 
paſſion which I believed muſt inevi- 
tably render my life unhappy. I 
could not doubt but my ſmall fortune 
would prove an inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacle to my obtaining her I loved. 

e And 
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And that I muſt either renounce the 


object of my affections or diſcover 


ſome method of acquiring riches: 


/ But to become rich it was neceſſary 
to leave the 
habitation of 
not in my power. 


After having conſidered the mat- 


ter, and made uſe of the little rea- 
ſon I ſtill poſſeſſed, I determined to 
offer myſelf as a ſervant to the 
father of Thereſa, 


My ow of device were accepted; 


I was received, You will imagine 


with what good will I labored. I 


ſoon became the friend of Lorenzo, 


and, what was infinitely more pre- 
. cious, favored by Thereſa. 


You, my children, who are mar- 


ried, know, by experience, with what 


G 3 delight 


-. 


e in which was the : 
. and this was 
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delight two lovers ſetk and enjoy 
the company of each other, when 
once their hearts are united. The- 
reſa loved me as mugh as I loved 
her; I thought of x dor her; 
and the happineſs of paſſing my life 
in her preſence intoxicated me to 


ſuch exceſs that I forgot it muſt have 
an end. 


My error was not of long duration. 
A farmer of a neighboring village 
requeſted Thereſa, of her father, in 
marriage. Lorenzo informed him- 
ſelf concerning the number of corn- 
fields and vineyards poſſeſſed by the 
ſuitor; and, being perfectly ſatisfied 
1n theſe enquiries, promiſed him his 
daughter, 


In vain was it for us to weep or re- 
call the vows we had ſo frequently re- 
peated. Our complainings could be 

; of 
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of no avail. The inflexible Lorenzo 
ſignified his diſpleaſure at the uneaſi- 
neſs too apparent in his daughter's 
behavior: we were, therefore, forced 


to conceal M affection, and our 
wretchedneſs. | 


The fatal day approached; all 
hope was loſt, and we were about 
to be ſeparated for ever, Death it- 
ſelf ſeemed leſs terrible than ſuch a 
ſeparation. To avoid it, we had re- 
courſe to the only means in our 
power; we fled together from the 
houſe of Lorenzo. 


We knew well we committed a 


crime, nor did our offences go un- 
puniſhed, 


We left the village in the dead of 
night. Thereſa rode on a little mule 
| 04 which 


„ 

which had been given her by her 
uncle; I had, therefore, declared ſhe 
might with juſtice take away that 
mule, fince it did not belong to her 
father. She carriedgith her, on the 
mule, a little bundle, Wntaining her 
and my effects, ſome proviſions, and 
a ſmall.fum of money, the fruits of 
her ceconomy. 


: For my own part, I would take 
nothing with me. I had ftolen a 
daughter from her father, but I could 
not reconcile it to my conſcience ta 
carry away any thing more, We pur- 
ſued our journey all night, and at 
break of day found we had reached 
the mountains, and were out of all 
danger of being overtaken. 


We then ſtopped in a valley on the 
banks of one of thoſe murmuring 
rivulets 
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rivulets ſo often celebrated, and fo 


often ſung, in paſtoral poetry, The- 


reſa alighted from her mule, and 
ſeated herſelf with me upon the graſs; 
we ſatisfied gur hunger with ſome 

dried fruit kind appeaſed our thirſt 
with water from the ſtream which 
ran by our ſide. After this frugal 
and delicious repaſt, we began to 
conſider in what manner we were to 
live for the future. 


After having twenty times counted 


over the money Thereſa had brought 


with her, and after having computed 


the value of the mule at the utmoſt 


it could poſſibly bring, we found that 


our whole fortune did not amount to 
more than twenty ducats. 


It was not poſſible to ſubſiſt long 
on twenty ducats. We determined, 
therefore, to proceed to ſome great 


Gs town, 
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town, in order that we might be lefs 
liable to a diſcovery, in cafe we were 
purſued, and to marry as ſoon as 
poſſible. After this prudent refolu- 
tion, we took the road go Cordova. 


On our arrival, we haſtened to the 
church, and availing ourſelves of the 
laws of Spain, which deny marriage 
to none of mature age who preſent 
themſelves at the altar, we ſoon found 
a prieſt by whom we were united. 
We rewarded him with half our little 
treafure, nor was ever money paid 
with greater good-will. 


All our troubles ſeemed at an end, 
we imagined we had nothing more 
to fear; and that the pleaſures of 
Love would, for the future, be our 
only occupation. During eight days 
our happineſs was compleat, and 
equally 
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equally proof againſt the remem- 
brance of the paſt or apprehenſion 
of the future, 


At the end of the firſt week we 
fold our mule, and within a month 
found we had only one real remain- 
ing. 

What were we to do? What was 
to become of us ? I was incapable of 
the labors of the field ; and, if I had 
not, the inhabitants of cities reward 


but ſparingly the ruſtic arts by which 
they are maintained. 


Thereſa was still leſs qualified than 
myſelf to provide for our ſupport ; 
ſhe dreaded the diſtreſs which ſeemed 
inevitable, and the principal concern, 
of each, was to conceal, from the 
other, the wretched anxiety by which 
we were mutally tormented ; a ſenſa- 
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tion even till more inſupportable 
than the calamities we had reaſon to 


fear. 


At length, having no other re- 
ſource, I enliſted in a regiment of 
cavalry, then in garriſon at Cordova ; 
the bounty- money I received I car- 
ried to Thereſa, who burſt into tears 
as I gave her the wretched Pittance. 


My pay was ſufficient to maintain 
. us, and additions were made to our 


income by the induſtry of Thereſa, 
who ſoon after brought me a child, 
the pledge of our mutual Affection. 


You, Iſabella, were that child ; 
from you we hoped to find comfort 
and happineſs in our declining years: 
of every other child we formed the 
ſame expectations, nor have we been 
deceived. Your mother paſſed the 

| day 
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day by the fide of your cradle, while 
I, by a careful diſcharge of my duty, 
obtained the eſteem of my ſuperiors, 
and the friendſhip of my comrades, 


Don Ferdinand, my captain, was 
only twenty years of age. He excel- 
led the reſt of the officers in the ele- 
gance of his perſon, and engaging 
affability of his manners. He con- 
ceived a friendſhip for me. I had 
related to him my adventures, and 
he was deſirous of ſeeing Thereſa. 
Our ſtory intereſted him, and he pro- 
miſed to uſe all his influence to pro- 

cure a reconciliation between us and 

our father Lorenzo; giving his word, 
at the ſame time, to obtain my diſ- 
charge as ſoon as ever I ſhould be 

reconciled to my father-in-law. 


Don Ferdinand had alread y written 
| to our village without receiving an 
| anſwer ; 
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anſwer; day after day paſſed on, and 
my young captain did not ſeem at all 
to abate in his friendly ardor. 


Thereſa, however, appeared very 
uneaſy, and, when I aſked the cauſe, 
either ſpoke of her father, or turned 
the converſation on ſome other ſub- 
jet. Very far was I from ſuſpecting 
Don Ferdinand was the occafion of 
her diſquietude. 


This young man, unable to reſiſt 
the tumultuous deſires uſual at his 
age, had found Thereſa no leſs cap- 
tivating than ſhe had appeared to 
me. His virtue and honor were too 
weak to withſtand his paſſion. He 
was acquainted with our.misfortunes, - 
and how much we needed his pro- 
tection and ſervices; yet he pro- 
ceeded to make love to Thereſa, who 
heard him with indignation ; but, 

knowing 
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knowing the violence and jealouſy of 
my temper, carefully kept the fatal 
ſecret from my knowledge; while I, 
blind and credulous, was continually 
extolling the generous friendſhip of 
young Ferdinand, 


One day, after the guard had been 
relieved, and I was returning home 
to my wife, I, to my inexpreſſible 
ſurprize, perceived Lorenzo. Have 
I found you, ſaid he, mean Deceiver ! 
Reſtore me my daughter! Reſtore 
me the happineſs of which you have 
deprived me, in return for the friend- 
ſhip I ſo fooliſhly entertained for 
you ! 


I immediately fell on my knees be- 
fore him, and, after patiently bearing 
with the firſt violence of his wrath, 
I fo far appeaſed him, by my tears, 
that he conſented to hear me, I did 

. | not 
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not endeavor to juſtify myſelf, but 
to move his compaſſion. 


The evil, ſaid I, is not to be re- 
medied. Thereſa is mine. She is 
my wife. My life is in your hands, 
puniſh me, but ſpare your child, 
your only daughter. Diſhonor not 


her huſband ; ſhe would die with 
grief; forget me that you may com- 
* her. 


As I ſaid this, inſtead of conducting 

him to Thereſa, I led him towards 

the place where you, my daughter, 

were then at nurſe. Come hither, 

ſaid I, and ſee another who has a 
right to your . 


Lou were then in your cradle, and 
aſleep. You ſeemed the emblem of 
innocence and health. Lorenzo fixed 
his eyes on you, they were ſoon 


moiſtened 
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moiſtened with tears, I took you, 
and preſenting you to him, © This,” 
ſaid I, © is alſo your daughter.” 


The motion waked you; but, as 
if heaven had inſpired you for the 
occaſion, inſtead of crying you be- 
gan to ſmile, and, ſtretching out your 
little arms, entangled your fingers 
in his white locks, innocently pulling 
him towards you. 


The old man could withſtand no 
longer; he covered you with kiſſes, 
he preſſed you to his breaſt, and 
taking you in his arms, Come, ſaid 
he, let us go to my daughter. You 
ſhall be my fon,” ſtretching forth his 
hand at the ſame time, as a proof of 
his reconciliation. 


Judge, my children, with what 
delight I accompanied him to our 
poor home, 

As 
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As we went along I began to re- 
collect that the ſhock of ſeeing her 
father ſo abruptly might be too great 
for my Thereſa. In order, therefore, 
to prevent the bad effefts of ſuch a 
ſurprize, I ran before Lorenzo, and, 
opening the door, ſaw Don Ferdinand 

ſtruggling with Thereſa, who was 
obliged to employ force to ſave her- 
ſelf from his violence | 


In an inſtant my ſword was in the 
boſom of my falſe rival. He fell, 
bathed in blood, at my feet. His 
cries ſoon brought a crowd to the 
ſpot. The guard arrived, my ſword 
was yet reeking, I was ſeized, and 
the unfortunate Lorenzo ſaw, on 
his arrival, his wretched ſon-in-law 
loading with irons, and dragged, af- 
terwards, to a dungeon. 


I embraced - 
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T1 embraced him, and recom- 
mended to his protection my child 
and my wife, who was then in a ſtate 


of inſenſibility. I kiffed thee, like- 


wiſe, my dear daughter, and follow- 
ed my comrades who conducted me 
to priſon, 


I continued in confinement two 
days and two nights, a prey to the 


moſt gloomy reflections. I knew 
not whether Don Ferdinand was a- 


live, nor what was become of The- 


reſa; I ſaw no one but my jailor, 
who gave no other anſwer to my 
queſtions but an aſſurance that it 
could not be long before I ſhould 
be executed. 


The third day, the door was open- 
ed, and I was ordered out of priſon. 
A detachment of ſoldiers was in 
waiting ; they conducted me to the 

15 place 
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place where we uſually exerciſed. ,, I 
ſaw at a diſtance my regiment under 
arms, and perceived the dreadful 
Preparation for my puniſnment! 


The idea that my miſery was at 
its height ſeemed to renew my 
ſtrength ; I redoubled my pace, by 
a kind of convulſive motion, and 
called on Thereſa without knowing 
what I ſaid, while I e ber on 
eyery fide 1 in vain. 


" My ſentence was read to me; I 
was condemned to death, A pierc- 
ing cry interrupts my execution; I 
ſee a ſpectre half naked, pale and 
bloody, endeavouring to forge thro' 


the guards who ſurround me. It is 
Don Ferdinand. 


My friends, cried he, Iam the 7 
criminal. J have deſerved death. I 
attempted 
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attempted to ſeduce the wife of this 
unhappy man, and my puniſhment 


was juſt. To put him to death would 
be murder, 


The commander of the regiment 
haſtens to Don Ferdinand, and ſhews 
him the ſentence, by which I was 
condemned, for having lifted my 
hand againſt my ſuperior officer. I 
was not his officer, cried Don Ferdt- 
nand, I had granted him his liberty. 
Here is his- diſcharge, figned the 
evening before; I ſupplicate not for 
mercy, you had no right to ien his 
condemnation. 


| The aftoniſhed officers aſſembled. 
Don Ferdinand and Humanity plea- 
ded on my behalf, and I was remand- 

ed back to priſon. The generous Fer- 
dinand wrote to the miniſter, de- 
clared himſelf far the moſt culpa- 
ble, 


BT 


ble, ſolicited and procured my par- 


Lorenzo, Thereſa, and myſelf, 
haſtened to throw ourſelves at the 
feet of our deliverer : he confirmed 
my diſcharge, and offered us pre- 
ſents, which we refuſed. 


We afterwards returned to this 
village, where the death of Lorenzo 

has put me in poſſeffion of his 
wealth, and where I and Thereſa 
ſhall end our days in peace, and in 
the midſt of our children. 


THE 
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| THE 
RIVAL KNIGHTS: 
OR, THE 
SILVER SCREW S. 


A ROMANCE. 


BY THE CHEVALIER DE FLORIAN, 


XT the time when the Mooriſh 
II King Aliaton, reigned in Por- 
tugal, Sancho diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
at his court, and in his armies. His 
ſoul was incapable of being ſatiated 
with glory, In vain did he over-run 
all Spain, conquering giants, ſtorm- 
ing caſtles, and delivering virgins. 
The unquiet warrior ſtill complained 
he had not ſufficient employment. 
Love ſoon interpoſed to divert his 
attention from theſe achievements. 


One 
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One day, as he croſſed the foreſt 
of Tomar, famous for its labyrinthian 
windings, in which travellers are ſo 
often loſt; he overtook a Knight who 
was journeying the ſame way with 
himſelf, though with a leſs precipi- 
tate pace. Our hero travelled fo faſt 
only becauſe he was uneaſy. Deligh- 
ted to meet with a companion, he 
abated his ſpeed, and ſaluted the 
Knight, who turned his horſe aſide 
to let him pals. 


Sancho aſked him if he was going 
to Liſbon, No, replied the ſtran- 
ger. Am I far from it, returned the 
other; yes, anſwered the Knight. 
Here the converſation would have 
ended, had not Sancho anxiouſly 
wiſhed to continue it, principally be- 
cauſe the other ſeemed to defire 1 it ſa” 
little. 


„ Afﬀte: 
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After ſeveral frivolous. queſtions, 
Sancho proceeded to praiſe the 
beauty of the ſtranger” s horſe and 
arms. His companion thanked him 


very modeſtly ; but, at the ſame 
time, very laconically. 


Sancho was in deſpair ; he violent; 
ly goaded his horſe with the ſpur, 
to induce the other to. enquire the 
reaſon. The poor horſe ſuffered to 
no purpoſe; the traveller continued 
dis way with his former tranquillity, 
without ſo much as turning his head. 
The two warriors paſſed on in this 
manner a whole league, and it was 
in vain that Sancho og himſelf 
and his ſteed. 


At length our hero could n 
himſelf no longer; but, addreſſing 
the filent Knight, Signor, ſaid he, 
with a very animated voice, the cold- 

Vor, I. 11 neſs 


| Thave no knowledge of you; long 
 harangues diſguſt me, but I am 
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neſs with which you treat me plainly 
proves you think me unworthy of 
your eſteem, 'I cannot bear to be 
uſed with ſuch contempt ; and, fince 
you do not conſider me as worthy of 
your converſation, you will, at leaſt, 
do me the favor to ſhiver a lance 
with me. 


I cannot deſpiſe you, replied. the 
other, with much indifference, ſince 


no ways diſpleaſed at a challenge; 
only let us make diſpatch, for I am 
to lodge at a conſiderable diſtance. 


I am ſorry to retard you, ſaid 
Sancho, apparently much piqued; 
and, immediately placing his lance 
in the reſt, ruſhed, like lightning, 
on the, till then, tranquil ſtranger. 

The lances of the two warriors were 
DT" - 
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preſently broken, their ſcimiases plif: 
tened, and a thouſand repeated 
ſtrokes ſtruck fire from their arms. 


Sancho was concerned for the 
beauty of his armor: his cuiraſs was 
of highly poliſhed Reel, beautiful- 
ly diamond-cut; his helmet orna- 
. mented with a golden cock, which 

ſupported a ſuperb plume of fea- 
thers: the ſame figure was the de- 
vice on his buckler, with this motto, 


War and Love. The ſtrokes of 


the ftranger's ſword had already diſ- 
figured Sancho's beautiful head- piece; 
who, enraged at its demolition, gave 
the reins to his horſe ; and, taking 
his ſword in both. hands, diſcharged 
a furious blow on his enemy's head, 
with all the force his anger inſpired, 


The ſtroke was terrible; but was 
reliſted by the ſteel, and only broke 
— the 
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the murrion. The helmet fell off, 
and rolled along the ground. The 
ſhoulders of the diſarmed warrior 
immediately appeared, covered with 
lovely ringlets of hairz and a pair 
of the brighteſt eyes in the world re- 
proved Sancho for his victory. 


_ The trembling hero lets his ſword 

drop, alights from his horſe ; and, 
throwing his helmet away, preſents 
himſelf on his knees before his con- 
* enemy. 


Sancho was an and his 


beauty was ſtill more increaſed by 


the courage which ſparkled in his 
eyes, the emotion he felt from the 
pleaſure of having conquered, and 
the fear of having wounded his an- 
tagoniſt, which his attitude and ſur- 
prize contributed to augment. 


The 
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The lovely warrior, he had diſ- 

armed, ſurveyed him and bluſhed. 
She endeavored to conceal her 
bluſhes with a ſmile, and gracefully 
offering him her hand, riſe, Sir 
Knight, ſaid ſhe, you are the con- 
queror. It is my — to aſæ my 
life of you. 


Alas ! replied Sancho, I feel mine 
is but too much in your power. So 
faying, he returned her her helmer, 
and, remounting his horſe, they con- 
tinued their way as before, without 
ſpeaking, though. cach could not 

Help ſaſpeRing this was the laſt time 

they ſhould ever fight, 


This beautiful ſtranger was the 
Princeſs Elvira, daughter - of the 
King of Gallicia. No Knight ſur- 
paſſed her in courage, nor did any 

female equal her in beauty. Her 
5 H z heart. 
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| heart had never yet felt the paſſion of 
love, and had too much ſenſibility 
to love more than once. 


The ſpeaking countenance of San- 
cho, and the reſpe& and love ſhe 
could read in his eyes, had engaged 
her attention. For the firſt time ſhe 
withed to pleaſe; and, under pre- 
rence that her broken helmet was 
inconvenient to ner, me hung it at 
the ſaddle bow, to give the amorous 
Sancho a full view of her beauty. 


Our hero, who ſome moments be- 
ſore had fought with her to make 

her ſpeak, now, timid and em- 
barraſſed, ſearcely dared to look on 
her. A thouſand queſtions, and a 
_ thouſand thoughts, preſented them- 
ſelves ; but he could not reſolve to 


utter them. His eyes fought the eyes 


of Elvira; but no fooner did they 
ee” "M - 


1]: 


encounter than they were again caſt 
down to the ground. How ſhort did 


the way appear to Sancho, _ even 
to Elvira. 


The ſun had been long ſet, and 
the night was about to deprive 
them of the pleaſure of ſeeing each 


other, when they arrived at a ſuperb 
caſtle, 


It was then the middle of ſum- 
mer, and the fun had ſhone without 
a cloud intervening from the time 
of his riſing. That day, the moſt 
agreeable Sancho had ever ſeen, had 
been equally delightful to all Nature. 
A thouſand vapors, which the-burn- 
ing earth had exhaled, took fire, and 
ſhot acroſs the horizon. At a diſ- 
tance was heard the ſound of ap- 
proaching thunder. The trees ſhook 


by degrees from H roots to 2 
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ſummits, and appeared, as they preſ- 
fed againſt each other, to lament 


the fate which threatened them. 
The heavens, growing every inſtant 
blacker, were only illuminated by 
the ſtreaming lightening. Every 
ſurrounding object ſeemed to por- 
tend a tempeſt, and a moſt dreadful. 


Vet did our travellers not beſtow 2 


thought thereon. 


The flaſhes of lightening enabled 
them to diſcover-- the caſtle ; Sancho 


propoſed to make it their aſylum, 
and Elvira conſented; but the bridge 

was drawn up, and a wide and deep 

ditch defended the entrance. | 


Our hero ſounded the horn, and 


immediately was ſeen on the top of 
the tower, by the light of a brilliant 


flambeau, not a deformed dwarf, 


like the vival pages to the great 


Lords 
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Lords of thoſe times, but a moſt 


beautiful child. In one hand he 


held a flambeau of extraordinary, 
brightneſs, and carried in the other: 
2 little bow. 


Knights, cried he, I am maſter of 
this caſtle, and am alone capable to 
defend its entrance. In vain have 
all the Kings of Spain endeavored 
to take it. With this bow I am ſu- 
perior ro all the powers in the world, 
There is, however, one way, added 
he, ſmiling, to obtain- an aſylum 
here. Two lovers who ſwear to 
each other eternal love, at my gates, 
ſhall always be welcome here, If, 
therefore, you wiſh to come in, it is 
in your power. 


At theſe words Sancho looked on El- 
vira, who turned her horſe's head, and 
ory paced back towards the road 

H 5 they 
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they had quitted. The Knight, there- 
fore, coldly thanked the child, and 
dejectedly followed his miſtreſs. 


In the mean time the thunder 
roars, the lightenings glare, the 
winds ariſe, and the clouds pour 
forth their torrents. The unrelent- 
ing Elvira alights from her horſe, 
and, regardleſs of the thunder and the 
tempeſt, falls afleep, or — ſo 


to do. 


Sancho takes his ſtation near her, 
but thinks not of repofe, He caſt 
a ſorrowful eye towards the caſtle, 
where they might have been ſhelter- 
ed; and, without daring to murmur 
at being obliged to paſs the night in 

the woods, employed his thoughts 
on the means of one day perſuading 
Elvira to be leſs averſe to ſuch an 
aſylum, 


While 


4 M3 
While they were both indulging 
in their reveries, and perhaps both 
occupied on the ſame thought, the 
found of a horn was heard. Elvira 
was on her feet in an inſtant. They 
perceive, by the glare of the lighten» 
ing, a Knight, ſounding with all his 
force. Preſently the ſame child ap- 
peared on the tower, and uſed the 
| ſame expreſſions. to the Knight he 
had uttered to Sancho. 


Open, open, cried a young dam- 
ſel, whom the warrior carried behind 
him. Tam Karife, and this is my 
dear | Abindarraes : we have long 
ſince ſworn to love each other For 
EVER, 


Immediately the draw-bridge ſunk 
and Xarife and her lover paſſed. 
over, after which it as ſuddenly roſe 
again. 


R355 a 
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Sancho, hopeleſs of the ſame good 


fortune, could not forbear ſighing; 


Elvira dared not: ſhe ſeated her- 
ſelf again at the foot of the tree, and 


the rain began to deſcend more vio- 
lently than ever. 


Our two lovers waited the return 
of day in filence; at length it arrived, 


and the rain ceafed. Scarcely had 


Aurora tinged the horizon. before 


Elvira was on horſeback, Sancho 


mournfully followed. 


As they paſſed by the caſtle, the 


happy Abindarraes and the affection- 
ate Xarife were leaving it to con- 
tinue their journey. Theſe two lo- 


vers, both in the prime of their age, 


beautiful, lively, and delighted with 


the entertainment they had received, 


ſmilingly ſaluted Elvira and Sancho, 
who, wet, pale, and fatigued, re- 


turned 


= oe. 
turned their ſalutation with the ut- 
moſt gravity. 


I cannot but reproach myſelf, ſail 
Elvira, manifeſtly piqued, for not 
baving employed force to- obtain an 
aſylum in the caſtle, 


If we ever return there, replied 
Sancho, I promiſe you to leave no- 
thing unattempted- to procure you 
entrance. : 


The warrior, in ſhort, was wholly 
occupied in contriving the means of 
reconducting Elvira to the beautiful 
caſtle, but he feared he ſhould not 
be able to find-the way. The wind- 
ings of the foreſt of Tomar rendered 
it almoſt a labyrinth. Sancho con- 
ceived the idea of ſtrewing the way, 
with ſomething which might be known 
to himſelf alone; but a Knight who 

| : has 
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has only his arms has nothing to 
drop on the road. Love, however, ' 
inſpired him with an idea which had 


well nigh coſt him dear. 


He reſolved to unſcrew all the 
filver ſcrews which faſtened the pieces 
of his armor; as he took them out 
he ſcattered them on the road, un- 
perceived by Elvira; who, wiſhing to 
break the ſilence ſhe found ſo diſ- 
agreeable, aſked him to relate his 
hiſtory. 


Sancho complied with all that 
ſenſibility and thoſe engaging charms 
ever found in the recitals of lovers to 


their miſtreſſes. He ſaid little of 
his own exploits, nothing of his 
former amours, but ſpoke with rap- 
ture of his —_" in meeting with 
Elvira. 


His 
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His lovely companion, in her turn, 
informed him of her family, and the 
reaſon which had induced her to 
lead this wandering life. She had 
left the court of the King, her fa- 
ther, to avoid the importunities of 
à Knight, famous for his ferocity. 
The redoubtable Roſtubald, ſon of 
Ferragus, proud of his birth, gigan- 
tic in ftature, dreadful in ſtrength, 
had dared to ſolicit her of her father 
in marriage. The King of Gallicia, 
fearful to offend Roſtubald, had pro- 
miſed him his daughter, and the 
young Princeſs, liſtening to nothing 
but her averſion to that barbarian, 
forſook the court to avoid fo odious 
a lover. 


This relation ſerved only to en- 
creaſe ſtill more the paſſion of San- 
cho. When love firſt begins to en- 
flame the heart it is ever accom- 

= panied 
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2 but Elvira, and his thoughts 
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panied with an anxious fear, left the 


beloved object ſhould be already de- 
voted to another; every enquiry, 


which may poſſibly diſpel this doubt, 
is made with trembling, and, that 
once diſpelled, Hope and Love are 


redoubled.. 


. Sancho liſtened to. Elvira with 
tranſport ;_ while Elvira pleaſed her- 
ſelf with repeating, again and again, 
the ſame words. Not daring to con- 


feſs that ſhe loved her preſent com- 


panion, ſhe made herſelf amends by 


declaring ſhe hated Roſtubald. 


Duriog this. delightful converſa- 
tion, our Knight had compleatly 
taken out all the ſcrews of his armor, 
his cuiraſs. was no longer held faſt to 
his body. But of what conſequence 
could that appear? He ſaw and heard 


were 


RL 
were entirely occupied in contriving 
methods to engage her to return to 
the regretted caſtle. ne”, 


As they winded along another path 
from that they were in, they ſaw, at 
a diſtance, a Knight coming towards 
them, mounted on a ſuperb courſer. 
He no ſooner perceived them than 
he advanced full gallop. Elvira ſur- 
veyed him and ſhrieked. It was Roſ- 
tubald. 


The two rivals inſtantly, from 
their mutual attention to Elvira, 
their haughty frowns, and jealous. 
fears, knew each other, though they 
had never met before. The fierce 
Roſtubald, caſting a terrible glance 
on Elvira, attacked Sancho ſword in 
hand, who received him with equal 
fury. The ſtroke of Sancho made 
Roſtubald totter on his horſe ; but 


is 
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dis armor received the blow. That 
of Sancho, on the contrary, from 
which he himſelf had taken out 
the ſcrews, is incapable of defend- 
ing him long againſt the ſword of 
the barbarian, which makes a dread- 
ful wound in the breaſt of the raſn 
lover. He falls, bathed in blood, 
and turns his dying eyes upon El- 
vira, though not to aſk for ven- 
geance. 


The ſavage conqueror inſulted him. 
Feeble rival! ſaid he; thou hadſt 
placed thy hope in the courage of 
thy miſtreſs, and therefore thoughteſt 
thou needeſt not know like a lover to 
defend her. Die But firſt ſee the 
object of thy affection encircled > 
Wy arms. 


Thus "FAR be i alighted from 
bis horſe, and advanced towards El- 
; vira. 


=» 
vira. Deſpair, Love, and Rage had 
taken poſſeſſion of her heart, and 
were manifeſt in the eyes of the fair 
Amazon, Prepare to defend thyſelf, 
cried ſhe; and, inſtantly alighting, 
attacked Roſtubald with her urmoſt 
fury, He, on his ſide, only en- 
deavored to parry the blows, fear- 
ful to return them. 


The charming Elvira was no 
longer woman, but Mars enraged, 


vanquiſhing all oppoſition. The arms 
of Roſtubald cannot reſiſt her fury, 


blood. He is uncertain whether ta 
fly before the fair, or treat her 28 an 
enemy; at length, Neceffity andRage 
prevail, and Roſtubald, in his turm, 
attacks Elvira. He repays all the 
ſtrokes he receives, and the two 
champions ſeem determined not to 
end the combat but with their lives. 


After 


and his cuiraſs becomes dyed in his 


1 
a. 


— — — 
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After moſt obſtinate and fearful 


oppoſition, Juſtice and Love declare 
for Elvira. 


Roſtubald, wearied by the engage- 
ment with Sancho, and the blows of 
Elvira, could no longer reſiſt the 
dreadful Amazon, whom the ſight of 

her dying lover inſpires with tenfold 
terror! He falls on his knee and 

| begs for quarter. Tis too late! 

The ſwift deſcending ſtroke not Pity 
| _ can recall! Death overwhelms the 

audacious raviſher !. 


la the mean time Sancho lies 
ſtretched on the ground, deprived 
of ſenſe or motion. She runs to him, 
kneels: beſide him, diſtils her tears 
into his wounds, though even that 
balm is incapable of effecting a eure. 
She tears the veil ſhe wore under her 
armor, and binds them up ; ſhe puts 
her. 


=D 
her hand on his heart, to diſcover 
whether it yet beat; but, uncertain 
whether life remains, while ſhe 
endeavours to diſcover if he ſtill 


| breathes, her lips touch thoſe of her 
ying lover. 


Yes, Sancho, that kid, the kiſs 
of love, preſerved thy life ; again it 
wakened thee to ſenſation ! 


Sancho opened his eyes; and El- 


vira, tranſported, ran to fetch him 


water in her helmet. Knight, ſaid 
ſhe, live for my ſake, live for my 
Happineſs. Theſe words reſtore him 
to himſelf; he looks on Elvira, preſ- 
' ſes her hand, and his eyes declare 


what his tongue is unable to pro- 


nounce. 


— 


Elvira then expreſſed her defire to 
procure alfiſtance to convey her lover 
ts | to 
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to the neighboring village. No, no, 
ſaid Sancho, with a weak and tender 
voice, let us rather return to the caſ- 
| tle and the child. Elvira bluſhed, 
and objected, ſhe was not ſufficiently 
certain of the way. That I foreſaw, 
replied the wounded Knight, but the 
ſcrews of my armor will enable you to 
find the road ; I —_— them, that 
I might reconduct thither, 
though I did not 266." i we ſhould 
return fo ſoon. - | 


Elvira then underſtood the reaſon 
why Sancho was ſo eaſily defeated ; 
and ſhed tears, produced equally by 
compaſhon and love. Without mak- 
ing any reply, ſhe cut down ſeveral 
branches of trees, of which ſhe made 
a litter; and, faſtening to it the horſe of 
Sancho and that of Roſtubald, placed 
upon it her wounded lover, and took 


the happy road indicated by the filyer 
Aerews, 


As 


„„ 
As ſoon as ſhe arrived before the 
caſtle, the child appeared on the 
tower. Elvira did not allow him time 


to ſpeak. Open, ſaid ſhe, we will 


love each other FOR EVER. 


At the words, ox EVER, the gates 
opened; the heart of Sancho palpi- 
tated as he paſſed over the bridge. 
The care taken of him in the caſtle, 
and the tenderneſs of Elvira, ſoon 
reſtored him to his former health and 
vigor. After continuing a month 
at the caſtle, they haſtened to the 
court of Elvira's father, who conſent- 
ed to the union of the happy pair. 


BAT H- 


* 
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BATHMEN D 1: 
ES o x, rus 
SEARCH AFT ER HAPPINESS, 

A T. A L x. 


BY Me DE FLORIAN, 


FN the reign of one of the Kings of 
Perſia, whoſe name hiſtory has 


not preſerved, a merchant of Balzora, 


having ſuſtained great loſſes by ſeve- 
ral n ventures, retired, 


with the remains of his fortune, to 
the borders of the province of Kou- 


fiſtan, where he bought a ſmall houſe 
and farm. The troubles he had ex- 
perienced ſhortened his days; and, 
perceiving himſelf near his end, he 
called for his four ſons, and addreſſed 


them i in the following words: 


My 
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My children, -I have no wealth to 
leave you, except this houſe, and 
the knowledge of a ſecret, which it 
was not proper L ſhould reveal to 
you till now. During the days of my 
opulence, the Genius, Alzim, was 
my friend; he promiſed me to take 


care of you after my death, and di- 
vide a treaſure among you. This 


Genius refides ſome miles hence, in 
the great foreſt Kom. Thither re- 
pair, and petition him to beſtow this 


treaſure on you. But beware how 
5 believe 


| He was prevented by Yeath from 
ſaying more. 


The merchant's four ſons, after 
having buried their father, haſtened 
to the foreſt of Kom. They enquir- 
ed for the habitation of the Genius, 
Alzim, which they eaſily found, as 
wo 4 * 


5 


Alzim 


"Alzim was well known to all the 
country, for he received all his viſi- 
tors with the utmoſt kindneſs, liſten- 
ed to their complaints, comforted 
them in their affliction, and ſupplied 
them with money, when they were 
in want. But his favors · were all be- 
"ſtowed under one condition. Thoſe 
' whom' he affiſted were'blindly to fol- 
low his advice. Such was his humor 2 
and none were admitted into his pa- 
lace till they had ſolemaly ſworn 
; compliance. 1 


5 This ogth *** of 1 little 
conſequence to the three eldeſt ſons 


of the merchant; but the fourth 
could not help thinking it a very 
ridiculous ceremony. He, however, 
determined to go, and receive the 
| promiſed Treaſure; and to ſwear, 
with as little ſcruple as his brothers. 


But reflecting on the dangerous con- 
5 ſequences 
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ſequences which might poſſibly ariſe, 
from ſo indiſcreet an oath, and re- 
membering chat his father, who often 
viſited this palace, had been all his 
life engaged in fooliſh projects, he 
reſolved to ſecure himſelf from ſo 
much danger, and yet not incur the 
guilt of perjury. With this view he 
ſtopped his ears with wax; and, hav- 
ing taken this precaution, proftrated 
himſelf before the throne of Alzim. 


Alzim raifed the ſons of his de- 
ceaſed friend from the ground, em- 
braced them, ſpoke to them of their 


father, and ſhed tears, when he re- 


peated his name. He then ordered 
a large coffer, full of Darics to be 
brought. This, ſaid he, is the trea- 
ſure I defign for you. I ſhall divide 
it among you; and, afterwards, in- 
form each what he muſt do, to be- 
come perfectly happy. 


Is - Tai 
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Tai heard nothing the Genius ſaid, 
but obſerved him, attentively, and 
imagined he perceived, in his coun- 
tenance and manner, an air of cun- 
ning and malignity. However, he 
received, with gratitude, the portion 
of the treaſure aſſigned him. Alzim, 
after having thus enriched them, ad- 
dreſſed them with che * nd 
affection. | 


My dear children, ſaid he, your 
good or evil fortune muſt depend on 
your meeting, as ſoon as poſſible, 
with a certain Being named Bath- 
mendi®*; who is much ſpoken of by 
every body, but known to very few. 
Wretched mortals, are indeed perpe- 
tually in ſrarch of him; but have no 


one to direct them where he may be 


found; I will inform each of you. 
. Bathmendi, i in the Perſian, brate. Hap- 


: ons. 


At 
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At theſe words Alzim took Bekir, 
the eldeſt of the four brothers, aſide, 
My ſon, ſaid he thou art born with 
great natural courage, and prodigious 
talents for war. The King of Perfia 
has juſt ſent an army againſt the 
Turks; join that army; thou wilt 
find Bathmendi in the camp of the 
Perfians. 


Bekir returned thanks to the Ge- 
nius, and burnt with „* | 
Ts. & 


- hid then made a FR * Mez- 
rou, the ſecond ſon, to approach. 
Lou poſſeſs wit, addreſs, and a diſ- 
polition for ſucceſsful dĩſſimulation, 
ſaid he: take the road to Iſpahan, 

Bathmendi is-at court, 


He * called the third brother, 
who was named Sadder. You, ſaid 
I 3 he, 
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he, are endowed with a lively and 
fertile imagination: you ſee objects, 
not as they really are, but, as you 
would wiſh them to be: you often 
diſcover marks- of genius, though 
not always of common ſenſe: you 
will become a great poet. Take 
the read to Agra, you muſt ſeek 
Bathmendi among the wits u 
ties of that city, 


Fat advanced; in his turn; and; 
thanks to the wax, heard not a word 
that was ſaid. It has fince been 
known, Alzim adviſed him to be- 
come Derviſe. 4 


eben fee isn 
' thanks to the Genius, their benefac- 
tor, went back to their habitation. 
The three eldeſt thought of nothing 
but * Tai, "ms un- 
arranging 


TR 7 
arrapging every thing for their de-. 
paxture, propoſing to ſell their houſe; 
to the beſt bidder, and divide the 
money. Tai requeſted he might be 
allowed; to purchaſe z accordingly. 
the houſe and farm were . appraiſed, 


Tai paid each brother his fhare, out 


of his moneys, wiſhed them all poſſi- 
ble. happineſs, embraced them ten- 


derly, and remained, alone, in [the 


houſe of his father. 


Fe then reſolved 1 to PER PE 
he had long, purꝑpoſed. He had en- 
tertained a conſtant paſhon for, the 
beauteous Amina, the daughter of a 


neighbouring peaſant. Amina waz 


lovely and diſcreet. She managed 


the houſehold affairs of her father, 


was the comfort of his old age, and 


requeſted only two things of the 
Gods : the firſt, that her father long. 
might live; and, the ſecond, that ſne 

| 14 might 
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might become the wife of Tai. Her 
prayers were heard. Tai aſked and 
obtained her in marriage. The father 
of Amina came to live with Tai, and 
teach him the art of cultivating his 
HO to the beſt advantage, 


Tai had ſtill ſome of the gold, bs 
received from the Genius, remaining. 
Fhis he employed to extend his 
farm, and purchaſe a flock of ſheep. 
His lands doubled their value, and 
the fleeces of his ſheep i increaſed his ; 
wealth. Plenty reigned i in the houſe 
of Tai; z and, as he was induſtrious, 
and his wife frugal, each year ad- 
ded to their i income. Amina brought. 
him a child « every ten months. A 
numerous progeny ruin the idle in- 
habitants of cities: they are the 
wealth of the huſbandman. 


At 
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At the end of ſix years, Tai was 
father to ſeven of the fineſt children 
in the world; huſband to a good and 
virtuous wife; ſon-in-law to an old 
man equally reſpectable and amiable; 
poſſeſſed of many ſlaves and much 
cattle ;-and, at once, the richeſt and 
happieſt farmer in all Kouſiſtan. 


In the mean time the three bro- 
thers continued their ſearch. after 
Bathmendi. 


Bekir arrived at the camp of the 
Perſians, preſented himſelf to the 
Grand Viſir, and requeſted to be em- 
ployed, among the troops deſtined 
for the hotteſt ſervice, His ap- 
pearance and ſpirit pleaſed the Viſir, 
| who gave him a command in a com- 
pany of horſe. A few days after a 
bloody battle was fought, and Bekir 
performed wonders. He ſaved the 
| 1s : life 
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life of his own commander, and took 
the General of the enemy priſoner 
with his own hand. The camp re- 
founded with his. praiſes; the foldiers 
ſtyled him the Hero of Perſia, and 
the grateful Viſir raiſed his deliverer 

to the rank of a general officer. 


Alaim was right, ſaid Bekir. Here 

Fortune waits me, every event gives 
me a certainty I ſhall now ſoon meet 
with Bathmendi. 


The glory of Bekir, and, eſpecially 
his ſudden advancement, excited envy 
and diſcontent among the Satraps. 
Some came to aſk him after his fa- 
ther, complaining how much they 
had ſuffered by his bankruptcy yz o- 
thers pretended that his mother had 
been one of their ſlaves, and all re- 
fuſed to ſerve under him, becauſe 
they were his elders. 
Thug 
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Thus had Bekir's ſucceſs rendered 
kim miſerable. He lived in ſolitude, 
always a prey to miſtruſt, and in 
continual expectation of receiving 
inſults. which, though he might re- 
venge, he could: not prevent. | 
regretted the time when he was only- 
an undiſtinguiſhed cadet; and wiſhed: 
impatiently for the end of the war; 
In the mean. time the Turks, rein-- 
forced by freſh troops,. and: under 
the conduct of a new General, at- 
tacked the army which Bekir o 
manded. 


This was the opportunity the 8a · 
traps had long deſired. They exerted 
themſelves a thouſand times more 
to prevent their commander from 
gaining the battle than they had 
ever done, in their lives, to obtain 
a victory. Bekir defended himſelf 
like a lion; but he was neither o- 
5 16 deyed 
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beyed nor ſeconded. The Perſian 
ſoldiers i in vain made reſiſtance; their 
officers repreſſed their ardor, magui- 


fied their danger, and only perſuaded 
them to fly. 


The brave Bekir, deferted by his 
troops, covered with wounds, and 
overpowered by multitudes, - was 
taken by the Janiſſaries. The Tur- 
kiſh General had the meaneſs to load 
him with irons, as ſoon as he was in 
a condition to bear them, and ſend 
him to Conſtantinople; where he was 
thrown into a nauſeous dungeon, 


Alas, cried Bekir, I begin now to 
miſtruſt that Alzim has deceived me; 
for I cannot expect here to meet with 


3 Bathmendi. 


The war laſted * years, FO | 
the Satraps continually took care to 
prevent 


| A, #4. 

| prevent'the exchange of Bekir. He 
was not releaſed from priſon, till a 
peace took place between the two 
nations. 


No PRIN was s he at liberty thin 
he haſtened to Iſpahan, to feek the 
Vifir, his patron, whoſe life he had 
ſaved. It was three weeks before 
he could find means to ſpeak to him, 
at length he obtained an audience. 


EFifteen years impriſonment makes 
a great alteration in the appearance 
of a handſome young man. Bekir 
no longer looked the ſame, nor did 
the Viſir know him: at laſt, how- 
ever, by carefully recalling to mind 
all the differeat events of his glorious 
liſe, he recolleted that Bekir had 
formerly rendered him ſome little 
ſervice. 


Yes, 


tf it F 


Yes, yes, my friend;. ſaid the Viſit, 
T remember you; you are a brave 
man; but the ſtate has ſuffered” 
greatly; a long war and numerous 
expences have exhauſted our finances. 
However, call again; I will think of. 
you, L will endearor 


Alas, my Lord, cried Bekir, I 
am in want of common neceflaries.. 
Nay, -during the laſt fortnight,. 
which I ſpent in procuring ad- 
miſſion. to your preſence, I muſt 
have periſhed with hunger, had it 
not been for an old Comrade who 
thared his pay with me. 


It was very wacky you met with: 
him, replied the Viſir; yours was a 
very affecting caſe. I will mention 
you to the Soldan: call on me again. 
You know how much TI eſteem 


you, 
So 


[ wo 1 

So ſaying, he turned his back, 
Bekir came, as ordered, again, and 
again; bug found all admittance 
barred : he therefore quitted, in deſ- 
pair the palace and the city, reſolv- 
ing never to enter either of them 


He had not proceeded far beſore 
he laid himſelf down, under a tree, 
on the banks of the Zenderon, and 
reflected on the ingratitude of Viſirs, 
on all the calamities he had already 
experienced, and on thoſe with which 
he ſtill was threatened. 


At Enn no longer able to ſup- 
port theſe melancholy ideas, he ſud- 
denly aroſe, determined to throw 
himſelf into the river, when he found 
himſelf caught hold of, and em- 
braced, by a poor ragged wretch, 
who bathed him with his tears, ex- 

claiming, 


© BY 
claiming, with great emotion, Yes f 
it is my brother! It is my brother 
Bekir! Bekir turned, looked, and 
beheld Meſrou. 


7 Rvay « one, no doubt, experiences 
pleaſure at meeting with a brother, 
whom it is long ſince he has ſeen: 
but a diſconſolate fugitive, without 
fortune, without friends, thinks he 
beholds an angel deſcended from 
heaven, when he unexpectedly finds 
a brother he loves. | 


Such were the 88 of Bekir 
and Meſrou. They embraced with 
extacy, mingled their mutual tears, 
and, after the firſt moments of ten- 
derneſs, ſurveyed each other with 
aſtoniſhment and ſorrow. 


Are you then alſo in diſtreſs? 
0 Bekir. 


x 
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This 
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This, replied Meſrou, is the firſt 
happy moment I have experienced 

face we e parted, wh 


{A theſe words the two unfortunate 
brothers again wept, again embraced, 
with the utmoſt emotion; and Meſ- 
rou, ſeating himſelf near Bekir, thus 
2 his A Nets 


Lou muſt remember that furan 
day on which 'we went, together, 
to the Genius, Alzim. He, perfidi - 
- ous Being, told me I ſhould meet, at 
court, with that Bathmendi I was fo 
defirous to find. I followed his per- 
nicious advice and ſoon arrived at 
Iſpahan. I there became acquainted 
with a young female ſlave, who be- 
longed to the miſtreſs of the firſt 
ſecretary of the Grand Viſir. This 
flave conceived a paſſion ſor me; 

and 


— 
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and introduced me to her miſtreſs, 
who, finding me younger and hand- 
ſomer than her lover, took me into 
her houſe, pretending I was her bro- 
ther. The new brother was ſgon 
preſented to the Viſir, and not long 
after promoted to an W 


in: the palace. 


I had nothing to do but accept 
what; Fortune was, ſo ready to throw 
in my way, and remember-to what, 
L owed. my advancement. As the; 
Sultan's mother was. old, and ugly, 
and, poſſeſſed of great influence, I. 
took, care to pay my court to her, 


moſt aſkduouſly, She admitted me 


to enjoy the ſame friendſhip 1 had 
experienced from. the ſlave. ane her 


miſtreſs. 


Hom that möment, riches and 
bonors were ſhowered thick upon 
| me. 
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me. The Sultana procured for me, 
from the Sophi, every profitable and 
honorable office. The Monarch, 
himſelf, had conceived the greateſt 
affection for me: he was fond of my 
company becauſe I flattered him 
with addreſs, and always gave: him 
the advice I knew-would pleaſe him 
beſt. 


This behavior ſoon ſucceeded. to 
my wiſh. At the end of three years 
I ſaw myſelf, at once, prime miniſter, 
fayorite of my ſovereign,” and the 
lover of his mother; poſſeſſed of au- 
thority to appoint or diſplace Viſirs, 
diſpoſing of every thing by my in- 
tereſt, and receiving, every morning, 
all the great men of the empire, at 
my levee, who were happy if they 
could but obtain a ſimile of encourage- 


In 
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In the midſt of ſo much good for- 
tune I was ſurprized that I had not 
met with Bathmendj.- I ſeem to poſ- 
ſeſs every thing I can deſire, cried I, 
and how is it that I cannot, yet, find 
Bathmendi ? This idea, and the con- 
ſtraint and miſtruſt in which I paſſed 
my. life, poiſoned, all .my pleaſures, 
The older the Sultana grew the leſs 
eaſily was ſhe ſatisfied * the duty 
impoſed on me by my gratitude 
grew every day more diſagreeable- 
Her tendernefs for me became my 
torment. Our meetings were ſpent 
in fits of paffion,' and reproaches of 
ingratitude; which were ſucceeded 
by tears and cateſſes à hundred 


times more iplopportable than her 
I. - Mens arts 1 


33 
My elevated * end me 
a thouſand flatterers, and an hun- 
dred thouſand enemies. For every 
WT favor 


I 
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favor 1 granted, I received unwilling 
thanks from one whom T had obliged, 
and open curſes from a thouſand 
whom I had diſappointed. My ge- 

nerals were defeated, and their miſ- 
takes attributed to me. When the 
Sophbi acted fo as to pleaſe the people 
he had all the honor, and, when he 
ated otherwiſe, his miſconduct was 
imputed to me. In ſhort, 1 was de- 

teſted by the multitude and abhorred 
by the court. I was inlulted by an 
hundred libels. My maſter was fre- 
quently out of humor, the Sultana 
never pleaſed, and I ſeemed lefs 
ein to find Bathmendi than ever, - 


To put. the finiſhing band to all. my 
misfortunes, the Sophi conceived A 
paſſion for a young Mingrelian ſlave. 
The courtiers eagerly hoped to ſee 
the miſtreſs diſplace the miniſter, I 
warded off this ſtroke, by forming an 
alliance with the Mingrelian beauty, 


and | 


„ 
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and by fatering and encouraging the 
Sophi in his Pihl. 


-His love, n.. Wand to fo 
violent a degree that he.determined 
to marry his miſtreſs, and aſked me 
my advice. For ſome days I: avoid 
ed giving any anſwer, 


The Sultana, who feared ſhe muſt 
loſe her power if her ſon ſhould mar- 
ry, ſent to let me know that, . unleſs 
I prevented the intended nuptials, 
ſhe would have me aſſaſſinated the 
very day the ceremony took place. 
An hour after the Mingrelian came 
herſelf to declare that, unleſs I advi- 
fed the King to marry tier the next 
day, ſhe would have me ſtrangled 
the day after. 


My fituation was embarrafling ;- I 
had my choice, whether I would die 


2009 4--- 


by the cord, or by poiſon, or ſave 


- myſelf by flight. 1 determined on 


the latter, and, having diſguiſed my- 
ſelf in the manner you ſee, made 


my eſcape from my palace, with a 


"few diamonds in my pocket, which 
will ſerve to maintain myſelf and you 
in ſome remote corner of Indoſtan, 
fat from all Sultana mothers, Min- 
grelian beauties, and treacherous 
© Courts. 


Bekir, then, in his turn, related 


his adventures to Meſrou. They 
both agreed, the wiſeſt ſtep they 
could take would be to return to 
EKouſiſtan, to their brother Tai, where 


the diamonds of Meſrou would be 


ſufficient to ſupport them the remain- 
der of their lives. Having thus de- 
termined, they took the road for 
Kouſiſtan, and journeyed ſeveral days 
without meeting with any adventure. 


As 
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As they were crofling the province 
of Farſiſtan, they arrived, towards 
evening, at a ſmall village, where 
they intended to paſs the night. It 
happened to be a holiday, and, as 
"they entered the village, they ſaw 
ſeveral children belongin g.to.the in- 
habitants, returning from walking. 
They were under the conduct of. a 
"ſchool maſter, but meanly habited, 
ho walked with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, and appeared to have 
his thoughts employed on ſome me- 
lancholy ſubject. The two brothers, 
having confidered him with ſome . 
attention, perceiygd, with great ſur- 


priſe, it was Sadder, aba 
Se. a 


After the firſt 11 at ſuch an 


unexpected meeting had ſubſided, 
What, cried Bekir, is it thus _ 
is rewarded ? _ 


You 


LAGS 
Vou ſee, replied Sadder, it is not 
rated above its value. The truth 
affords ample ſcope for philoſophical 
reflexion, which, to be ſure, is a 
gteat conſolation. = 


Having faid this, he conducted his 
ſcholars home to their parents; and, 
taking Bekir and Meſrou to his cot- 
tage, cooked, himſelf, a. little rice for 
their ſupper : then, after having 
heard their adventures, thus began 
to relate his own: 


The Genius, Alzim, who, as I 
ſtrongly ſuſpect, delights maliciouſly 
to ſport with the paſſions of men, ad- 
viſed me to ſeek, that never to be 
found, Bathmendi, in the great city 
of Agra, among the wits and beau- 
ties of that metropolis. -To Agra, 
therefore, I went, and determined to 
F make 
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make myſelf, known. by ſome pro- 
duction of conſequence. 


wud and - Induſtry were. RY 
tious, and my work appeared. It 
contained a compleat courſe of all 
human. ſciences, in one ſmall volume 
of about 50. or 60 pages, divided 
into chapters. Each chapter con- 
tained a tale, and every tale com- 
pleatly taught a ſcience, My: Doan. 
had prodigious ſuccels. 


Some criticiſms a againſt 
it, alledging it was too prolix ; but 
it was bought up by all the faſhion- 
able world, a circumſtance which, 
ſufficiently ſweetened the gall of 
criticiſm, My book rendered me 


famous: I was ſqught after and wel- 
come in every company that pretend- 
ed to wit. Whatever L ſaid. was re- 
| ceived 
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ceived with admiration, nothing was 
ralked of or regarded but myſelf, 
and the favorite Sultana- wrote me 
an ill ſpelled billet to invite me to 
ES yy” 1 


This, ſaid I, is ſomething. Al- 
Zim has not deceived me; my glory 
is at its height, I am going to court, 
and ſhall find more certain methods 
to preſerve myſelf in favor than ar- 
tifice and intrigue. 1 ſhall pleaſe! 


I ſhall captivate ! I ſhall ceninly 
find Bathmendi ! 


The reception I met with, in the 
palace of the Great Mogul, equalled 
my moſt ſanguine wiſhes. The fa-- 
| vorite Sultana openly declared her- 
| ſelf my patroneſs, preſented me to 
the Emperor » requeſted me to make 

verſes, enriched me with penſions, 
admitted me into the number of her 
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moſt intimate friends, and ſwore to 
me, a hundred times in a day, that 
nothing ſhould diminiſh her eſteem, 


I, in return, gave myſelf up to all 
thoſe grateful emotions which might 
naturally be expected to ariſe, from 
a diſpoſition ſo warm as mine. Se- 
cretly I vowed to devote the remain- 
der of my life to celebrate my bene- 
factreſs, and wrote a poem in honor 
of her, in which the beams of the 
ſun were eclipſed by the ſplendor of 
her eyes; and the vivid colors of 
ivory, coral, and the pearls of the 
Perſian gulph, excelled by the beau- 
ties of her complexion, lips and 
" teeth, 


- Theſe delicate praiſes, I had no 
doubt, would for ever ſecure me her 
protection. I now imagined the hap- 
py moment was arrived when I was 

to 
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to meet with Bathmendi : - but my 
protectreſs juſt then embroiled her- 


ſelf with the Viſir, about the govern- 
ment of a province, which he had re- 


fuſed to beſtow on the ſon of one of 
her favorites, and ſolicited the Em- 


peror to baniſh the inſolent miniſter, 
who had dared to deny her requeſt. 


0 The Emperor, however, who had 
a great eſteem for his Viſir, refuſed 


the favorite: ſhe; was therefore de- 


| termined to concbrt a regular plan, 
that might enſure his deſtruction. 
I was choſen to promote her defigns, 
and received orders to compoſe and 


publiſh a ſevere libel againſt the ob- 


ject of her hatred. 


The defired libel —_ ſoon written: 


that was not difficult. It was alſo 


well written : for that alſo is caſy. 
"3 And 


„ 
And it was read with avidity: as 
ſuch productions conſtantly are. 


The Viſir preſently knew I muſt 
be the author. He immediately re- 
paired to the Favorite, and carried 
her the appointment he had at firſt 
refuſed, with an order on the trea - 
ſury for a hundred thouſand: darics ; 
aſking nothing, in return, but that 
1 ſhould be facrificed to his reſent- 
ment, and condemned to die in a 
dungeon. 


It is of no great conſequence, re- 
plied the Favorite, what becomes of 
that wretch; and I eſteem myſelf too 
happy to be able to oblige you in 
any thing. T will certainly deliver 
the inſolent fellow into your hands, 
who has dared thus to defame, to 
| vilify you, contrary to my gen 
commands 


For- 
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Fortunately one of her ſlaves, who 
was preſent, came immediately to 
give me an account of this coverſa- 
tion, and 1 had Joſt time enough to 


eſcape. 


| Since that time I have W 
over all Hindoſtan, ſubſiſting by 
writing romances, making verſes, and 
laboring for the bookſellers, who 
cheated me; and, more ſuſpicious 
of my want of abilities than their own 
want of generoſity, continually found 
fault with my matter and ſtyle. 


When I was wealthy my works 
were without equal, but, ſo ſoon as I 
became poor, every thing I wrote was 
treated with contempt ; or, at beſt, 
with indifference. At length, tired 
of inſtructing the world, I thovght 
it preferable to. become a ſchool- 
maſter, in this little village, where 

K 4 - I eat 
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I eat brown bread, and have no 
hopes of ever finding Bathmendi. 


It depends on yourſelf to be re- 
moved from ſo diſagreeable a ſitu- 
ation, ſaid Meſrou. You may re- 
turn, with us,. to Koufiſtan ; where 
a few diamonds, which I have 


about me, will ſecure us a quiet and 
- comfortable ſubſiſtance. 


It was no difficult n to per- 
ſuade Sadder to comply with this ad- 
vice; and, the next morning, the 

three brothers left the village, before 
it was light, and took the road to 
Kouſiſtan, | 


On bY laſt day of their journey, 
and when they were not very far from 
the houſe of Tai, the expectation of 
ſeeing their brother conſoled them for 
all their misfortunes. But their hope 
was 
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was mingled with fear. Perhaps, 


laid they, we ſhall not find him. We 
leſt him poor, and it cannot be ex- 


pected he ſhould have found Bath- 


mendi, ſince he was not in a condi- 
tion to ſeek him. 


I muſt confeſs, ſaid Sadder, I have 
often thought of that Bathmendi, ſo 


much talked of by Alzim, and am 


ſtrongly inclined to ſuſpe& the Ge- 


nius merely meant to ridicule us. 


Bathmendi does not, nor ever did, 


exiſt; for, ſince my brother, Bekir, 
could not meet with him, when he 


commanded the Perſian army; ſince 


'4 ON 
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Meſrou could never hear of him, while 
he was the favorite of a powerful 
monarch ; ſince I myſelf knew no- 
thing of him, when my reputation 
and fortune were at the higheſt, I 
cannot help miſtruſting that this 


1 Bath- 
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Bathmendi is, merely, an imaginary 
Being; a chimera, which men hunt 


after, from their natural propenſity 
to believe in every abſurd fable. 


He was proceeding in his demon- 
ſtration, that Bathmendi had no exiſ- 
tence, when a band of rabbers.ruſhed 
from behind the rocks, among which 
the road winded, and commanded. 
them to ſtrip. Bekir endeavored to 
make ſome reſiſtance, but was ſoon 
diſarmed ; and four of the banditti, 
| holding their poniards to his breaſt, 

quickly diveſted him of all his ha- 
biliments; while their companions 
did the ſame by Meſrou and Sadder. 


This buſineſs was diſpatched in an 
inſtant ; after which the chief of the 
robbers wiſhed them a good day, and 
left them all three naked in the mid- 

dle of the highway, 
Here 
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Here is an additional proof of what 


I advanced, ſaid Sadder. The raf- 


_ eals, cried Bekir, have taken away 
my ſword. And my diamonds, added 
Meſrou, in a tone truly ſorrowful. 


It was now night, the three unfor- 
tunate adventurers, therefore, made 


all poſſible haſte to reach the houſe 
of their brother; at length they ar- 


rived at his dwelling, the ſight of 


which brought tears into their eyes. 
They ſtood ſome time at the door, 


and dared not knock: all their fears 
and uncertainty returned. 


is laſt, Bek ir, mochte on a large 
ſtone, near the door, and looking 


through a crevice, in the ſhutter of the 
window, perceived a neat little room, 


ſimply furniſhed, and his brother, 


Tai, fitting at table, in the midſt of 
his children, who were eating, lavgh- 
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ing, and prattling all together. On 
bis right ſat his wife, Amina, feed- 
ing her youngeſt child; and, on his 
left, an old man of a mild and chear- 
ful countenance, who was juſt then 
offering Tai a glaſs af wine. 


_ Bekir, at this fight, ſprang, with 
tranſport, into the arms of his bro- 
thers, and knocked at the door 
_ with all his might. A ſervant came 
to open it, who, ſeeing three men. 
entirely naked, cried ont, greatly ter- 

rified. | 


Tai haſtens to the door, the 
ſtrangers fold him in their arms, and 
call him brother. At firſt he was 
greatly alarmed; but, preſently con- 
vinced they were no other than Bekif, 
Meſrou, and Sadder, he returns their 
embraces with equal ardor, and bid 
them 
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them heartily welcome to his habita- 
tion. The children all gathered round 
them, and every one, except the old 
man, left the table. Tai, having fur- 
niſhed his brothers with cloaths, in- 
troduced them to his wife, and made | 
them Kiſs the children. 


Alas, cried Bekir, much affected, 
the happineſs of your condition 
makes us amends for all we our- 
ſelves have ſuffered. From the in- 
ſtant we left you, our lives have, in 
fact, been one continued ſeries of 
misfortunes; nor have we once ſeen 
that Bathmendi we ſo eagerly ſought. 


I can readily believe you, replied 
the old man, who ſtill continued at 
table ; for I have never ſtirred from 


| this place. 


How! cried Meſrov, are you— 
Ian 


I am Bathmendi, replied the aged 
fire. It is no ways wonderful you 
ſhould not know ine ; you, who have 
never ſeen me before: but enquire 
of Tai, the amiable Amina, or any 
one of theſe little children : not one 
of theſe but is well acquainted with 
my perſon. Fifteen years have I now 
refided with them, and made their 
houſe my home, without ever quit- 
ting it, except for a ſingle day, when 
Amina loſt her father : bur I return- 
ed, and made them a promiſe never 

to depart more. If you are willing, 
_ gentlemen adventurers, it will be no 
difficult matter for you to cultivate 
an acquaintance with me. I remain 
quiet 1n my corner ; an enemy to dis- 
pute and noiſe, | 


The three brothers now offered 


with great eagerneſs to embrace the 
old man, : 


Softly, 


ts } 
. Softly, cried he. I am no friend 
to theſe violent emotions: my frame 
is too delicate to ſupport them. Be- 


ſides, it is neceſſary to be friends, 
before we proceed to ſuch paſſionate 
careſſes; and, if you wiſh my friend 
ſhip, do not expreſs yourſelves with 
exaggeration. I value liberty much 
more than politeneſs; and am an 
utter enemy to every thing immo- 
derne. 


So ſaying, he ey gave each of 
the children a kifs, courteouſly fa- 
luted the three brothers, and, kind- 
ly ſmiling on Amina and Tai, retired 
to his chamber, 


* 


Tai fat down to table with his 
brothers, and ordered beds to be pre- 
pared for them. The next day he 

ſhewed them his fields, his flocks, 
his inſtruments of tillage, and enu- 
merated 
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merated to them the pleaſures he en- 
Mo as . 
: Bekir expreſſed a wiſh to begin 
working that very day; he was, 
therefore, the firſt ya SITS the 
friend of Bathmendi. | 


Meſrou, who had been prime mi- 
niſter, became the bailiff of the farm; 
and the poet was employed to carry | 
to market, and diſpoſe of their corn, 
wool, and milk; in which em- 
ployment his eloquence proved very. 
ſerviceable, and rendered him no leſs 
uſeful than his brothers. 


At the end of fix months, they all 
became perfectly familiar with Bath- 
mendi, and the remainder of their 
days were paſſed in wann and 
happineſs. 


D. 23 3 #0 8 


OR, THE, 
FAITHFUL SUBJECT, 
PIECES INTERESSANTES, 


BY M. DE LA PLACE, 


And there aid to be: tranſlated 
from the Ross TAN. 


'URING the- troubles occa- 
ſioned by the boundleſs am- 
bition of the Princeſs Sophia, it is 
well known the revolt of the Stre- 
litzes brought the Ruſſian empire to 
the brink of ruin. "7 


1 brother of the famous Totte- . 
lawitau, Colonel of this corps, loſt 
W | 5 his 
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his life on a ſcaffold. His name was 
Ofakoi, and, as his effects were con- 
fiſcated, he left a ſon in the moſt 
deplorable wretchedneſs. This un- 
fortunate youth, having almoſt mi- 
raculouſly eſcaped the purſuits of 
the Emperor's emiffaries, was con- 
_ cealed in an . obſcure village by an 
old ſlave of his father s. 


When he was grown up, that do- 
meſtit informed him of the ſecret of 
his birth, and propoſed to him to 
revenge the misfortunes of his family 
by aſſaſſinating the Czar, a propo- 
ſition at which the young man ſhud- 
diered, though he thought proper to 
diſſemble his real feelings. 


The ſlave, who imagined he had 
nearly perſuaded him to take part in 
a propoſed conſpiracy, - prevailed on 
him to ſet out for Moſcow, where 

| hy 


2 —— but without ſucceſs, 
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he-would find, he ſaid, many others 
ready to engage with him in the en- 


terprize, Oſakoi, either through - 


weakneſs or ſeduced into hope of 
revenge, followed his conductor. 
They arrived, during the darkneſs 
of night, and ſtopped at a tavern 
near 1 where the ons ano 
chen reſided. 


The Lak Me: out his 


aſſociates they- determined to meet 
that very night, and the place of 


rendezvous was the ruins of an old 


houſe, not far from the ö 
paince. 


| Ofſakai, who 3 
to prevail on his companion to let him 
know the names of the conſpirators, 
preſſed him, again, to ſatisfy his 


The 
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The time fixed on for our aſſem- 
bling approaches, ſaid the ſlave. 

Lou are going to aſſociate with brave 

men, animated with the hope of ven- 
geance, and who, notwithſtanding 
your youth and inexperience, deſire 
to have you at their head. The hu- 
- miliating condition to which you 
are reduced, and the blood of your 
father, which is ſtill reeking, ought 
to inſpite you with fortitude, and 
make you brave every danger in 
1 Pn of revenge. 3 


This erhortstzon made young 
Oſakoi tremble, and not without 
reaſon, as the tavern was full of Ruſ- 
. fians, who, according to the cuſtom 
of the country, were ſtriring who 
nn BY 


It is true the flave fooke in a lo 
voice, and 1 in a kind of dialect not 
under- 
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underſtood by the Ruſſians of Moſ- 
cow. Yet might not ſome one be 
preſent to whom it was familiar? 
But every criminal is almoſt always 


blind, and almoſt * n. 
himſelf 


| The ow and Ofakoi repaired to 
the place where this fatal meeting 
was to be held, and found the con- 

ſpirators already aſſembled. The 


principal among them addreſſed 
himſelf to Oſakoi: 


| You ſee before vou, Laid he, a 
number of unfortunate men, who 
have eſcaped from the tyranny of the 
Czar. That barbarian, though he 
has murdered the greateſt part of 
the Strelitzes, our brethren, either 
by the executioner or his own hand, 
has not been able to wreak his cruelty 


upon | 
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upon vs. Heaven has preſerved us 
to be inſtrumental to its vengeance, | 
the moment for which is now ar- 
rived. '' Shudder, young Oſakoi. I 
ſaw your wretched father weltring in 
his blood: unable to fave, I followed 
him to the ſcaffold. Ten vears have 
we wandered in the wildeſt of de- 
| farts, and been forced to obtain by 
fraud a ſubſiſtance which, as ſoldiers 
and citizens, we kad a right to de- 
mand; but to-morrow the cruel ty- 
rant and his principal courtiers ſhall 
fall beneath our weapons. Young. 
man, we loved thy father, he was 
our leader, be thou his ſucceſſor, 
and let thy fortitude render thee 
worthy\our choice. When à ſove- 
reigu has broken through the legal 
bounds of his power; true courage, 
to effect its deliverance,” muſt like- 
wiſe paſs the limits of duty and hu- 


manity. 


Oſakoi, 
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Oſakqi, ſeafible that in his ſitu- 
ation to heſitate; would be puniſhed. 
with inſtant death, aſſumed: the ap- 


perrance of 2; reſolution: which he, 
did not paſſeſs. 


The conſpirators determined, at 


"Rs. 


* parting, to reaſſemble the next night s 


at the ſame hour, and, for greater ſe- 
curity, the ſlave and Oſakoi return- 
ed to the tayern by. different ways, 


Oſakoi was ſcarcely thirty paces 


diſtant from the place of meeting 
when he ſaw himſelf followed by a 
Ruffian, who requeſted he would go 
with him; and Ofakoi, imagining 
him to be one of the conſpirators, 
complied with his requeſt, Coming 
to a narrow ſtair-caſe, they went up 


with ſome difficulty, and entering a 


ſmall cloſet his companion imme- 
diately ſhut the door. 


. 

f 
1] 

* 


Noa” L 

Ze not ſurprized, ſaid the Ruſſian, 
at my behavior, what I have to ſay 
requires the greateſt ſecreſy. I, as 
well as you, have juſt left that 
aſſembly where the death of the 
Czar has been determined. This 
night is the firſt time the conſpira- 
tors have condeſcended to admit me 
among them, though, like yourſelf, 
ſufficient. motives to revenge have 
rendered me an irreconcileable ene- 
my to my ſovereign. But, though his 
cruelties may well deſerve to be ex- 
piated by his blood, our ſchemes 
ſeem but badly planned. Who, in- 
deed, are theſe conſpirators? Cri- 
minals, who have eſcaped the rigor 
of the laws, though guilty of every 
outrage; villains, who mean nothing 
but murder, robbery, and pillage. 
And, who their accomplices ? If 
you believe 2 the principal per- 
ſons 
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 fohs of the empire, yet they dare 
name any of that claſs. What man 
| himſelf as to aſſuciate with ſuch ban 
ditti? And what plan have they re- 
vealed to us? For whom do we riſk 
our lives? We neither know their 
ſchemes, their means, nor their re- 
ſources; Yet they wiſh us to be the 
blind inſtruments of ſuch an enter- 
prize. . Theſe, young Oſakoi, were 
my doubts;: theſe my fears, while 
we were aſſembled. The conſpira- 
tors have named you their chief. 'L 
approve- their choice. Let what is 
dark and myfterious in this plot be 
diſcovered to me, and you may de- 
pend on —*＋ concurrence. 


Alone finple ond aodiſguiſed ; ag 
it was firſt formed by Nature, and 
Vor. IJ. L re- 
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by Fottune far from the 
Jof the capital ang corrup- 
pk "of courts, as it ig itſelf incapa- 
| ble of, tregchery, is ſeldom ſuſpici- 
-ous. | Oſakvi was ſtruck with the 
confidence of the Ruſſian, and em- 
boldened Arran T__ his ſen- 


9 


You may ike lan Ld be, 


my furprize at finding myſelf in 


ſuch an aſſembly. Satisfied with ry 


condition,- unacquainted with - the 


world which lay beyond the confines 
of the inconſiderable village in 
which I lived, I enjoyed tranqull- 
lity uninterupted. Here I am yet 
ſcarce know how 1 came here. 1 
am told it is my duty to avenge 
wy father, and murder my ſove- 
reign. Yer I never knew this father, 
nor whether he were innocent or 


guilty, 
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maxima I confeſs are contrary to the 
feelings of my nature. For, who 


am I that ] ſhould become the judge 


of a mighty monarch. Has Heaven 
inveſted me with authority to pu- 


niſh him? The very propoſal made 


me ſhudder, but the fear of death 
prevented my anſwering in the lan- 
guage of my heart. Since you have 


diſcloſed your ſentiments to me, I 


_ have, with equal freedom, diſcovered 
8 mine to you. I deteſt every crimi- 
nal action, and, above all, the hor- 
nble one which I have engaged to 
perform. A voice within me per- 
4 petually remonſtrates, Love and re- 
heft thy Sovereign. Have pity there- 
fore on my youth, I will be directed 
by your advice. Preſerve me from 
the fury of theſe barbarians, who 
| L Hp have 


- gailey, though I am required for his 
ſake to aſſaſſinate my emperor. Such 
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have choſen me to be the execu- 
tioner of their "maſter and mige. 
For, if 1 muſt periſh, or attempt. the 
life of the Czar, I had "TEES: 
rim innocent. | 


| "Thou welt not. periſh, 1 virtuous 

youth, cried the Rufhan : to the Czar 
himſelf thou art now ſpeaking, and 
he. will not fail to recompence ſuch 
ingenuous and noble ſentiments. | 


In fact, the monarch, had gone, in 
the diſguiſe of a ſlave, and oyer- ' 
heard a part of the. plot i in the tayern. 
This. diſcovery infpired him with the 
idea of joining the ruffians, * 
had conſpired his deſtruction. 
boldly repaired thither, 'and e 
with the aſſaſſins. He perceived that 
Oſakoi ſeemed diſturbed, and heſi · 
tated in his * be determined 

5 there - 
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therefore to * him, if leſs guilty 
than the reſt, 

Thoſe who confider this relation 
as romantic ought to remember 
that the Life of Peter the Great i is 
filled with ſuch adventures. 


© That monarch, born to firm anew 
the manners of his people, deſirous 
of ſeeing every thing with his own 
eyes, frequently diſguiſed himſelf 
and mixed with public companies, 
where drunken debauchery renders 
the tongue incapable of keeping a 
- ſerrrer, and owed to this practice, 
however dangerous it may appear, 
the diſcovery of a number of plots 
formed againſt him. His people re- 
ſpected no leſs than they feared 
him, and it was a common expreſ- 
ſion among them, Let us behave 
| L 3 well, 


'Y 813 . 
well, he the ger hears all we 
Ts 


Aber having infuſed * into 
Ofakoi, by heaping on him com- 
mendations and careſſes, he directed 
him to rejoin his comrades at the ta- 
vern, and excuſe his ſtay by his little 
acquaintance with the, ſtreeta of 
Moſcow. 


The * extertaiced no „ ſuſpi- 
cions, and the next day Oſakoĩ ac- 
companied him to the meeting of 
the conſpirators. It was determined 
that the palace ſhould. be ſet on fire, 
and, during the confuſion this muſt 
_ occaſion, one part of their number 
ſhould plunder the city, while the 
other, with Oſakoĩ at their bead, 
ſhould join their confederates from 
the caſtle, who were now named, 


and 
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ind appeared to be ſome of the firſt 
perſons in the ſtate: Troceeding 
- thence to the apartment of the Em- 
peror, they were to ſtab him when- 
he came out to enquire the occaſion 
of the tumult. But, while they. were- 
exacting the oath which was to bind 
theſe aſſaſſins to each other, the 
Caar's guards came ſuddenly upon 
them, They were all thrown into- 
a dungeon, and the accomplices 
they. had named ſecured. Fheir 
puniſhment inſtantly followed, and 
they were the ſame day delivered into 
the hands of the executioner. 


Ofakoi experienced no gradations- 


in bis good fortune, and was only 
preceded in the favor of the Em- 


peror by Prince Menzikoff, who had 

deen raiſed from the loweſt of the 

people to the greateſt dignities, 
4 


whence 
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LETTER 
FROM M. dela PLACE, 


ine ro TAE 
MARQUIS OF — 
Containing a fingular AnzcDoTE 


relative to the credulity of the famous | 
Manivaus, 0 French Poet. 


Should not have told you while 
1 he was living, my dear Marquis, 
but ſince M.deR * has already 
acquainted you with ſeveral of his 
peculiarities, and you ſeem in- 
Clined to believe I know more of 
them than any other perſon, I can- 
not but confeſs that our late much 
eſteemed Marivaux, notwithſtand- 
ing all his wit, and ſound philoſo- 
phy, in which perhaps no one ever 
excelled him, was, wich regard to 
L 5 certain 
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certain ſubjects, credulous to a moſt 


ſurpriſing degree; you may judge bo 
from the followin 8 ancedote. 


One winter evening, - when x a 7 
gerous cold obliged me to keep my 
chamber, he calle&to ſee me, as he 
came from the academy, almoſt. 
dead with cold, and coughing more 
violently and frequently than I did 
myſelf, which appearred to me the 
more extraordinary, as I Knew how 
on ape he Her uf * mm 
health. 75 


'You 0. not 4 to 3 
me, ſaid he, deſirous to prevent my 
ſarcaſtic remarks. Every thing r muſt 
have an end, indeed I am quite! tired 
of ſo much reſtraint and regimen, 
which, inſtead of removing my ca- 
tarrltious complaint, ſeem only to 
increaſe it. Beſides, notwithſtand- 
the danger to which I may ſeem ex- 

"" 
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poſed, by going out in tuch weather 
as the preſent, I have ſecret, and, in 


my own opinion, perfectly ſatisfac- 
tory reaſons why I ſhould not ap- 
prehend any ill conſequences. 25 


This declaration appears ſo ex- 
travagant, ſaid I, looking full at him, 
that, had it proceeded from any 
one beſide yourſelf, I ſhould have 
thought him deſtitute of common 
: F ſuppoſe you · would, my good 
friend, replied he, but let the mat- 


25 reſt, and make no mention of 


what t you have heard. x 


| How Sir! Suffer me to ſay, .my 
curioſity, after what I have heard, is 
not leſs than my anxiety. If you can 
| doubt this, Low not worthy the 
N "k6 friend- 


ener arty ˙ — 


＋ 2 J 


— 1/4 with which you er 


After A ee + Ks on both 
ſides, I am to blame, cried he. Your 
ſerious air, ſhews me how much I 
have excited your furprize, and 1 
think it my duty to expiate my im- 
prudence, by relating an adventure 
at which you will probably laugh, 
but which I can no: longer refuſe to 
the friendly attention and concern 
you at preſent feel. Let us there- 
fore be leſt * now Foes 

to my. recital; * 


t © Boro at Paris, So a. reſpeGtable 
3 family, my father, who formerly 
was ſuperintendant of the coinage at 
Riom, having left me ſome property, 
the ardor of youth, together with 
the hope of increaſing my fortune, 
cauſed me to. become the * 
8 


— 
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the ſchemes of the Rue Quinguampoirs 
when, after ſome brilliant ſucceſſes, 
finding myſelf undeceived and ruin- 
ed like many others, and awakened 
from-my agreeable dream, I had re- 
courſe to writing for the theatre. 


My firſt performances, 8 
having procured me more fame than 
profit, I yielded to the ſollicitations 


of an old female relation, who was 
ſuppoſed to be very rich, and ſet 


out for Lyons, where I ſoon found 


myſelf not a little diſguſted at my 
fituation, as the lady was ſickly and 
peeviſh, and far from being ſo rich 
as had been reported. 


During 2 continuance in this 
way of life, extremely unſuitable 
to ſo active a ſpirit as mine, going 
one day into one of the moſt fre- 
quented coffee houſes of the city, 1 

alas 6 who 


[0467] 
was truck by the appearance of ST 
little old man, who ſeemed as 
ancient as Time himſelf is com- 
monly repreſented, but whoſe lively 
eye and countenance, as cxpreflive | 


as uncommon, intereſted me great - 


ly. 
I approached, 3 to en» 


| gage him in a: converſation which 


à cold and diſtant ee u the | 


might enable me to form a better 
judgment of his character, but 1 
was deceived in my. expectation; 


for, whether he was diſpleaſed with 
my -forward eagerneſs or was in 


reality going before I came up to 


+= him, he immediately paid for his 


diſh of coffee, and ſaluting me with 


room, 


Piqued at his behavior, and - 
bliged to follow him by a kind of 
2 
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irrefiſtible charm, I went out after 
him, and, keeping him in fight, 
though at a diſtance, preſently ſaw 
him go down one of the walks of 
the Fauxbourg de la Guillotiere 

which I GP immediately en- 
tered; - | . 


He walked alone, in one of the 
moſt retired alleys; and I, fearing 
again to offend, went into an- 
other, pretending not to take any 
notice of him, though at the ſame 

time inſenfibly approaching him, 
but ſeemingly attentive to another 
object. 


Hi as I could diſcern by 
a fide glance that he perceived - 
and no longer endeavored to avoid 
me, when I came to the bottom of 
the walk, I entered that in which he 
was,. ſtill affecting an abſent be- 

| | havior, 
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havior, and, preſently after meet - 
ing him, ſaluted him ſo reſpectfully 
that he could no longer ad he 
was recollected by me. l 


But how great was my ſurprize 
when, on turning, at the end of the 
walk, I looked in vain for the ſtran- 
ger who had ſo much engaged my 
curioſity, and who, as I was informed 
by one of the Porters, had yuſt _ 
the place. 


. 


Lou are no d to my ailpo- : 
fition or opinions my friend, con- 
tinued Marivaux, who ſaw I could 
not help ſmiling. 


Far from finding my curiofity 
diminiſhed, it was ſo much in- 
creaſed that, having ſought him a- 
gain the next "or and found him in 
the fame place, I ſufficiently over- 
e came 
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came my timidity to go upto him, 


and, with as mych earneſtneſs as TI 


was capable of at that age, intreat- 


ed him to grant me his company, 


though only for a few minutes. 


I know you, Monfieur de Mari- 
vaux, anſwered he, ſmiling ; and 
you may perceive that the trouble 
you have — 


ledge of me has not eſcaped my 


notice: but in this endeavor (at leaſt 


N you will not ſucceed. | 


110 1 W 1 kites the honor to 
— We and yu 5 * 


refuſe— 


Be calm.—Tes; I know you, and 


part of your relations; and, what is 
more, I know the motives which 
* you hither, and am as well 


acquain- 


at to procure a know- 


knew your father, and the greater 
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acquainted-as you are yourſelf with 
your diſguſt at your preſent fituation; 
but reaſons. which I cannot diſcoyer 
compel me to beg you will enquire | 
no farther, and be not offended if 
I now take =7 leave. 


"F aſk your pardon, Sir, but ſince 


you know me * e at leaſt 5 


hope — 


No, 1 rar you: 1 Ce now, 
and it is to no purpoſe to preſs me 
any more. Do not attempt to fol> 
low me, it can be of no advantage 
do you, but may prove hurtful ta 

us both, I can only ſay you have 
Excited in me a conſiderable regard 
for you, of which it depends: on 
yourſelf to receive one day convinc- 
ing proofs. Adieu, then, my dear 
Mari vaux, continue to cultivate liter- 
ature; * above all to preſerve your 

g rectitude BY 
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rectitude; and; what ever may hap- 
pen, be certain, and rely on my 
word for it, you Hall not die till you 
have ſeen me again. Once more adieu, 
we are a, and I cannot Wy | 

any longer. | | 1 


The nn | . 
diligent ſearch - in all -the coffee- | 
houſes, public places, and inns of 
Lyons, but to no purpoſe, This 
extraordinary perſon was known to 
no one, and ſeemed to have been a 
phantom viſible to me alone. I have 
now lived almoſt forty years. and 
have not A e 37%; 


- Such is my hiſtory, d deans, 
 fighing; and, in ſpite of every en- 
deavor to. diſregard the impreſſion 
_ made on me by this adyenture, I 
never can perſuade myſelf that this 
man was either an imaginary being 

or 
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or an impoſtor; who had any kind of 


intereſt, preſent or future, in abuſing 
the credulity of a perſon from whom 


he had nothing to ey" and am 
leſs to fear. | 


I then as, my dear Margate, , 


ho improbable it was I ſhould be 


able to remove a prejudice ſo deeply 


rooted : it eyen appeared ta me that, 


could I eſſect it, it would only be 
doing my friend an unkindneſs, fince 


it rendered him perfectly eaſy under 


his ailments, and I have fince learn- 


ed, by Madamoiſelle de St. Jean at 


whoſe houſe he lived, that he died, 


at the age of ſeventy-five, with- 


cut doubting the truth of what 


| had been told him by his little old 


man, or abandoning the expectation 
FAT | Thave the honor, ke. 
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SOPEIRONIMUS AND CHARITES, 


on rn E „ 8 


GODDESS or MILETUS, | 


A T AL E. 


by - 


BY. THE | CHEVALIER: DE Torx. 


QOPHRONIMUS was a native of 
' Thebes. His father, who was 
of: an ancient family in Corinth, had 
ſettled in the capital of Beotia. He 
ſoon after died, and bis wife ſur- 
vived him but a ſhort time. 


Sophirontmce, at twelve years of 
age; found himfelf without parents, 


without fortune, and without pro- 


Among 


" 
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Among all his calamities, the loſs 
of his parents cauſed him the. moſt . 
| ſenſible grief; he went every day to 
mourn over their tomb, and after- 
wards returned home to eat the bread 
be received, as an alms, from one 
of the prieſts of Minerva. One day, 
as this friendleſs orphan was wander- 
ing about the city, he ſtroled by 
chance into the ſhop of the famous 
Praxiteles. He was tranſported at 
the ſight of the immortal works of 
that great artiſt ; the more he con- 
ſidered the more he admired them, 
and, addreffing himſelf to Praxiteles, 
with that confidence and thoſe win- 
5 ning graces which are peculiar. to 
childhood, father, ſaid he, give me 
a chiſſel, and teach me to become a 
great man, like yourſelf. Praxiteles 
| ſurveyed the child, aſtoniſhed at the 
fire _ ſparkled in his eyes. Ten- 
n 
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eily emmbtüring him, yes, ſaid he, 
Iwill undertake to be your inſtruc- 
tor, and * you, hereafter, furpaſs 


. Mogi Shen felt his heart 
overflow with delight and gratitude. 
Henever left Praxiteles, and ſoon 
gave proofs of molt ſuperior natural 
ralents. At eighteen. years of age 
be had produced works which his 


maſter needed not have been aſham- ' 
1 to own. a 


A 


JAS it Ara, about this x time, 
Praxiteles died, and left, by will, 
a very confiderable ſum to his favo- 
rite pupil. Sophronimus was incon- 
ſolable: he no longer could reſide 
. ia Thebes; he leſt his country, and 

availed himſelf of the legacy of his 


benefactor, to wander over the realms : 
2 Greece. 


As 


ever he went, that love for the truely; | 
utiful, and that deſire to learn, 
7 which he had been inſpired from, 
his youth, he unremittingly im- 
proved in knowledge. Every maſ- 
terly. model he and. * * 


His mind vey manners grew every 
day more poliſhed ;. and, as he was 
more intent on acquiring talents he. 
had not than in the admiration of | 
thoſe he. already poſſeſſed, Sophro- 
nimus, at twenty years of age, was 
the moſt accompliſhed and amiable 
of men. Having reſolved to ſettle 
in ſome great City, he pitched on 


Miletus, à colony of the Greeks, on 


the coaſt of lonia. He purchaſed | 
a ſmall houſe,” and procured a ſob- 
- fiftance by — | 


2 
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Fame, though frequently too ſlow 


to reward merit, did not delay to 


proclaim the abilities of Sophroni- 


mus. His works were ſoon in the 


greateſt eſteem, and their beauties 
the only topic of public diſcourſe, 
The young Theban did not ſuffer 


himſelf to be intoxicated with praiſe, | 


but redoubled his endeavors to ex- 
cell. He paſſed the day-at work, in 
his ſhop, in tranquillity and content, 
and the evening in reading Homer. 
This inſtructive amuſement, at once 
elevated his mind, and furniſhed 

him with ideas for the deſigns of the 
morrow. He then thanked the gods, 
and retired to reſt ; ſatisfied with the 


day paſt, and prepared far the day 
to come. 


This happineſs was too great to 
be durable. The only enemy Wo 
Vor. I. 1 can 
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can deprive Virtue of peace de- , 
ſtroyed the tranquillity of Sophro- 
nimus. Charites, the daughter of 
Ariſtæus, came, with her father, to 
viſit the ſnop of the young Theban. 
The moſt beautiful virgins of Ionia 
appeared eclipſed and obſcure in the 
preſence of Charites; and her mind 
was no leſs lovely than her counte- 
nance. Ariſtæus, her father, the 
richeſt of all the inhabitants of Mi- 
letus, had devoted himſelf entirely 
to the education of his daughter. 
The love of virtue was the natural 
offspring of her heart, and all his 
treaſures were employed to adorn 
her mind with every ornamental ac- 
compliſhment, Charites, at fixteen, 
was more beauteous then Helen, 
reaſoned like Plato, and ſang like 
Orpheus, 


Sophro- 
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Sophronimus, when he firſt ſaw 
her, felt an emotion he had never 
before experienced. He caſt his 
eyes to the ground and ſcarcely 

could pronounce a word. Ariſtzus, 
- attributing his embarraſſment to re- 
ſpect, encouraged him, by expreſ- 
fions of the utmoſt kindneſs. Let 
me beg you, ſaid he, to ſhew us 
your moſt beautiful ſtatue. Alas! 
replied Sophronimus, I have had 


the preſumption to imagine and form 


a Venus, with which, till to-day, I 
was very well ſatisfied ; but I now 
perceive its imperfections. So ſay- 
ing, he diſcovered his Venus; caſt- 
ing, at the ſame time, a timid glance 
on Charites. She perfectly under- 
ſtood his meaning, and ſeemed en- 
tirely taken up with examining the 
ſtatue, though her thoughts were, 
in reality, employed on the young 
ſculptor. 

M 2 Alriſ- 
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Ariſtæus, having- admired the 
works of Sophronimus, left his ſhop, 
promiſing to return. Charites, as 
ſhe went, ſaluted him with an air of 
the utmoſt condeſcenſion and affabi- 
lity, and poor Sophronimus, for the 
firſt time, perceived he was left alone 
in his houſe. 


In the evening he did not read 
Homer; his mind was intent on 
Charites; and the next day, inſtead 
of returning to his labor, he viſited 
every part of the city in hopes of 
meeting her, He ſaw her again, 
and, from that moment, enjoyed 
no more reſt, no more addicted him- 
ſelf to ſtudy; his unfiniſhed ſtatues 
remained untouched ; Apollo, Di- 
ana, and Jupiter, were no longer 
regarded by Sophronimus : Charites, 
alone, employed all his thoughts. 

ä He 
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He daily frequented the Circus, and 
the places of public amuſement. 
When he had not ſeen, he re- 
turned home to think of her; and, 
when he had, to contrive the means 
of ſeeing her again, 


At length his fame, his repeated 
endeavors, and his addreſs, procured 
him admiſſion into the houſe of Ariſ- 
tæus. He obtained an interview 

with Charites, which only. ſerved ſtill 
more to inflame his paſſion. But 
how was it poſſible for him to declare 
it? How ſhould he, a ſculptor, 
without fortune and without rela- 
tions, pretend to the moſt advanta- 
geous-match in the city ? Every cir- 
cumſtance combined with his deli- 
cacy to forbid him to ſpeak. Cha- 
rites was ſo rich that a poor man 
had no right to diſcern ſhe was love- 
* 3 ly. 
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ly, Sophronimus was ſenſible of 
this, and knew that to declare his 
paſſion would be his ruin; though, 
to be ſilent would be his death. He 
therefore wrote to Charites. This 
letter, tender, ſubmiffive, and re- 
ſpectful, was entruſted to a ſlave of 
Ariſtæus', to whom Sophronimus 
had given all he had amaſſed, from 
the ſale of his ſtatues. The faithleſs 
ſlave, inſtead of carrying the letter 
to Charites, delivered it into the 

hands of her father. 


Ariſtæus, enraged at oe be read, 
for the firſt time, abuſed his autho- 
rity; he falſly accuſed Sophronimus, 
in the council, and procured him to. 


be baniſhed from the city. 


The unhappy lover waited, in the 
_ utmoſt anxiety, for an anſwer ; in- 
ſtead of which he received an order 

LE | to 
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to leave Miletus. He made no 
doubt but Charites, offended at his 
| preſumption, had, herſelf, ſollicited 

this mandate. I have deſerved my 
fate, cried he, yet I do not repent. 
Oh ye gods ! ſecure her happineſs, 
and accumulate, on my head, every 
evil which elſe might threaten her. 
Without repining at the ſeverity of 
his judges, he walked, diſconſolately, 
towards the port, and embarked on 
board a Cretan ſhip. 


Charites? father, however, did not 
think proper to let his daughter 


know the real cauſe of his baniſh- 


ment. Nevertheleſs ſhe ſuſpected it. 
She had read, in the eyes of the The- 
ban, what ſhe would not have dared 
to look on in his letter, She paid 
the tribute of her tears to the me- 
mory of a man who had been ren- 

— - 5% dered 
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dered wretched, through his paſſion 

for her. But Charites was very 
young ; ſhe foon forgot her lover, 


and Ariſtæus, having removed the 


cauſe of his fear, employed all his 
thoughts on procuring an advanta- 
geous match for his daughter, when 
an unforſeen event threw all Miletus 
into conſlernation 


ſeized | on one of the quarters of the 
city; and, before the inhabitants 
could take arms to repel che inva- 
ders, thoſe barbarians had pillaged 


the temple of Venus, and carried 


away the ftatue of the goddeſs. This 
Ants was the palladium of Miletus ; 


and the proſperity of the Mileſians 
prot on it's remaining i in their 
poſſeſſion, | | 


. 55 . 
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Alarmed at their loſs, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to Delphos to conſult 
Apollo. The oracle anſwered that 
Miletus could never regain its former 
ſecurity, till a new ſtatue, equally 
beatiful with the goddeſs herſelf, 
ſhould replace that * had been 
carried away. 


Immediately the Mileſians pub- 
liſnhed, through all Greece, that the 
moſt beautiful virgin, and four ta- 
lents of gold, ſhould be the reward 
of the ſculptor, who ſhould fulfil 
the conditions of the oracle. Se- 
veral artiſts, of eminence, brought 
their works, which were expoſed in 
the.public market-place, to the ad- 
miration of the magiſtrates and the 

people; but no ſooner was any ſta- 
tue placed on the altar than it was 
thrown down, by a ſupernatural 

Ms power. 


power. The Mileſians, in deſpair, 
began then to regret they had ba- 
niſhed Sophronimus ; and demanded, 
his recal in the moſt clamorous 
manner. 


Ariſtzus, himſelf, was compelled 
to make enquiry after the Cretan 
veſſel, on board of which he had 
_ embarked, in order to diſcover where 
the exile might probably be found: 
but it was at length known the veſlel 
had been loſt, with all the crew, 
near the iſle of Naxos. 


The diſtracted Mileſians mur- 
mured againſt their magiſtrate, and 
attributed all their misfortunes to 
his want of vigilance. They im- 
puted to him the invaſion of the bar- 
barians, and the death of Sophroni- 
mus, whom he had cauſed to be 

| baniſhed 
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baniſhed unjuſtly. From murmurs 
they, at length, proceeded to vio- 
' lence. They ſurround and force 
the houſe of Ariſtæus; neither the 
prayers nor tears of Charites avail, 
to ſave her father. Ariſtæus was 
| ſeized, loaded with trons, and 
thrown into a dungeon; and the 
people paſſed a decree that he 
ſhould not be ſet at liberty, till the 
ſtatue of Venus was replaced. 


| Charites, in deſpair, determined 
to go, herſelf, to Athens, Corinth, 
and Thebes, in ſearch of an artiſt 
who might deliver her father. She 
firſt, however, paid all attention to 
the proper means of ſoftening his 
ſufferings : ſhe appointed a ſlave, to 
relieve his every want, and, having 
thus given him all the eaſe and her- 
ſelf all the ſatisfaction in her power, 
M 6 ſhe 
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ſhe fitted out a veſſel, took with 
her a prodigious treaſure, and de- 
patted. e 


Her voyage, during the firſt two 
or three days, was proſperous: the 
winds ſeemed to have taken her un- 
der their protection; but, on a ſud- 
den, a dreadful ſtorm forced the 
veſſel from its courſe, and obliged 
the pilot to take refuge in a bay 
to which he was a ſtranger. No 
ſooner had he entered it than the 
tempeſt ceaſed, and the fun appeared 
in all its ſplendor. Charites, in- 
vited by the ſerenity of the ſky, was 
induced to land, to repoſe herſelf, 
_ awhile, after the fatigues of her 
voyage, She quickly gained the 
ſhore, and, ſeating herſelf on a flow- 
ry bank, ſunk into a gentle lumber, 
which, for a moment, made her for- 
| get 
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get all her ſorrows. She ſoon awoke, 
and, ſeeing her ſlaves were ſtill 
aſleep, was unwilling to diſturb 
-them. She walked, alone, upon 
the beach, meditating on her miſ- 
fortunes,. and deſirous to ſee more 
of theſe uninkabited fcenes. She 
paſſed the rocks, which defended 
the interior parts of the iſland from 
the waves. 


Not far from thence ſhe per- 
ceived a delightful valley, watered 
by two limpid ftreams, and covered 
with fruit trees, She ſtood, for a 
moment, to contemplate the charm- 
ing proſpect. It was then one of 
the fineſt days of ſpring: all the 
trees were in bloſſom, and drops of 
water, from the late ſtorm, ſtill 
hung on the leaves of the flowers, 
to which the rays of the ſun gave 
"the 
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the appearance of precious ſtones; 
Multitudes of bees and papilios, 
enlivened by the return of the ſun- 
ſhine, fluttered round the odorifer- 
_ ous plants, yet feared to alight leſt 
they ſhould injure their tranſparent 
wings. The Nightingale and the 
' Linnet, recovered from their terror, 
made the groves reſound with their 
melody, while their females were 
intent on procuring materials to 
compleat their neſts. 


Charites was tranſported with the 


 fcene; ſhe deſcended into the valley, 


and, croſfſing the mead, perceived, 
at ſome diſtance, a low hut, encom- 
paſſed with green reeds, The en- 
trance was concealed by a ſmall 
wood, which, when ſhe approached, 
ſhe heard the murmurs of a ſtream, 
meandring near her; and ſoon after 


the 


1 


go On 
the muſic of a lyre, accompanied by 
a moſt ſweet and harmonious voice, 
ſinging the following words. 


I. 3 

Raſh was the Youth who durſt aſpire 

On Jove's high Qyeen his love to place: 
But, ah! ſevere that heavenly ire 

That gave a Cloud to his embrace. 


1 
Like him I dar'd, like him, deceiv'd, 
Audacious gaz'd on charms divine 
Like him too eagerly believed; 
Like him I now unpitied pine. 


III. 

Ah! Goddeſs dear, twas moſt unmeet 
| T ſhould the Lover's boon implore ; 
Preſumptuous hope for bliſs ſo great: 
Vet ſtill I may and muſt adore.* 


* This poem is not a tranſlation. The 
original, though poetical and tender, has the 
defect, too common to ſhort lyric poems, of 
not being a whole. One of the thoughts there- 
fore has been taken for the ſubject of the above 
_ ſong, 

Scarcely 
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Scarcely was the ſong finiſhed be- 
fore Charites, recognizing the voice 
of Sophronimus, fainted away. Her 
lover, apprized by the ſound that 
fome one is near, runs to learn who. 
He beholds Charites, ſtretched, in- 
fenfible, on the ground, takes her 
in his arms, carries her to the brink 
of the ſtream, and, throwing ſome 
water on her beauteous countenance, 
ſoon reſtores her to life and light, 
Sophronimus was at her feet. 


Art thou Charites, ſaid he; or ſome 
_ Goddeſs! W ber heavenly 
form? 


I am the daughter of Ariſtæus, 
replied the virgin; and you alone 
can ſnatch my father from danger 
and death. 


Tell 
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Tell me, cried the tranſported 
Sophronimus, what I muſt do? My 
hfe ſhall be devoted to his ſafety. . 


Charites then informed him in 
what manner he might preſerve her 
country, and deliver her father, Joy 


ſparkled in the eyes of her — as 
ſhe ſpoke. 
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Fear nothing, ſaid TR with mo- 
deft confidence brightening in his 
countenance, I have a ſtatue in my 

hut, which I have hopes will ſatisfy 
the goddeſs: nay it cannot fail, 
cried the enraptured youth! Bur 
you muſt promiſe me you will not 
ſee it, till it is placed i in the temple 
at Miletus. 


The daughter of Ariſtzus con- 
ſented without heſitation, and So- 
phronimus related to her in what 

manner 
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manner he alone had been preſerved, 
after the ſhipwreck, together with 
his utenſils for ſculpture. He found, 
in that unpeopled ifland, water, 
fruits and marble. Alone, in this 
little hut, he had finiſhed the ſtatue 
which was to effect the deliverance 
of Ariſtæus. Come, faid he, and 
ſee where I ſo long have lived; em- 
ploying all my thoughts on you: 


Charites followed Sophronimus 
into his cottage, in every part of 
which ſhe ſaw her name written, 
and her picture delineated, 


Forgive me, ſaid the ſculptor, if, 
alone, in this iſland, I have dared 
to expreſs the ſentiments of my 
heart. I was in no danger of being 
baniſhed hence. 


The 
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The recollection brought tears 
into the eyes of the compaſſionate 
Charites, Tenderly regarding him, 
ſhe replied, alas, you know, it was 
not I who - - - - 


The half finiſhed ſentence died 
vpon her lips. Another ſenſation, 
pity for an impriſoned father, ſeized 
Charites; it was awakened by a 
ſtatue, covered with a veil, and 
ſtanding on a kind of altar. Let 
us loſe no time, ſaid ſhe, Com- 
mit this, the labour of genius 


Of Jove, interrupted Sophronimus. 


Into the hands of my llaves, con- 
tinued Charites. Let them convey 
it where I am firſt to be permitted 
to ſee it; to Miletus. You will 
come with me; for, whatever may 
be the event, I ſeem to feel we ſhall 
now be ſeperated no more. 
SET” —— Sophro- 
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Sophronimus, tranſported with FR 
happy lover's frenzy, kiſſed the hand 
of the virgin, and met with no re- 
pulſe. Together they returned to- 
wards the ſhore, and were ſoon join- 
ed by a number of ſlaves and failors, 


who, alarmed at the abſence of their 


miſtreſs, had ſought her all over the 

| Iſland, Charites ordered them to 
bear away the veiled ſtatue to the 
veſſel, with the utmoſt care, Her 
commands were . obeyed. 


 Sophronimps, . hs left his 
Wor with-tears of gratitude offered 
up thanks to the ruſtic Deities, who 
had afforded him their protection 
in his aſylum, He placed on the 
altar on which the- ſtatue had ſtood 
all his tools, and dedicated them to 
the god Pan; afterwards, 1 reſpectfully 


kiſſing the threſhold of the door, hi- 
ther 
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ther will I return and die, cried So- 
phronimus, if I may not be permit- 
ted to live for Charites. After this 
farewell, they went on board the 
veſſel and failed for Miletus. 


The voyage was proſperous and 
ſhort; fortunately ſo for Charites, who 
wiſhed Sophronimus to have effected 
her father's deliverance before ſhe 
avowed her paffion; had it been 
longer the lover perhaps might have 
obtained this avowal ere it had been 
fo inconteſtably merited; but the 
prudence of Charites, the reſpect 
of Sophronimus, and, above all, 
the ſwift favoring winds brought 
the two lovers to Miletus, without 
any farther explanation than what 
had paſſed on the deſart iſland, 


The name of Sophronimus ſpread 


joy univerſal throughout Miletus. 
The 
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The people who loved him aſſem- 
bled, and determined it was unne- 
ceflary for the ſtatue to undergo 
any previous examination: they in- 
fiſted it ſhould immediately be ex- 
poſed to the proof of the altar of 
Venus. It was therefore borne to 
the temple, where the multitude 
that attended it was immenſe. 


Charites, trembling, followed So- 
phronimus, who advanced with the 
ſtatue, covered with a veil. He 
placed it on the altar, with a modeſt 
yet not a doubtful air. He placed 
 1t—and it remained! It fell not, as 
all the preceding ones had done. 
Anxious hope trembled in the eyes 
of the Mileſians and filence was on 
their lips. Sophronimus ſtood for 
a few moments, then drew aſide the 
veil. Amazement ſeized the afſem- 
bly, and the name of Charites ſud- 
5 denly 
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denly burſt from every tongue. Cha- 
rites was the Venus of Sophronimus, 
Charites, ever -preſent to his memo- 
ry, had inſpired, had taught him to 
emulate, and to equal, the per- 
feCtions of the deity of Miletus 


The Goddeſs accepted the offering 
with ſatisfaction; and declared, by 
the mouth of her high prieſt, the 
oracle was accompliſhed. The peo- 
ple rent the air with plaudits and 
ſhouts of joy; they ſurrounded So- 
phronimus, and required him to 
name his own reward. 


Deliver Ariſtæus, replied he; to 
honor and liberty reſtore him, and [ 
am overpaid. 


Immediately the crowd haſtened 
to the priſon. Charites wiſhed to be 
the firſt to relieve her father. She 

em- 
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embraced him, informed him of his 


preſent freedom, but ſpoke with 
down. caſt eyes, as often as ſne men- 


tioned the name of Sophronimus. 


The grateful Atiſtæus haſtens to 


meet his deliverer, throws himſelf 
into his arms, and baths him with 


My fiend, my fon, cried he, 1 
have been raſh, I have been wrong; 
but Charites muſt atone for the er- 


rors of Ariſtzus. Saying thus, he 
joined the hands of the'lovers, the 


people applauded, and 'the inhabi- 
tants of Miletus followed with gar- 
lands of flowers and nuptial fongs ; 


while the children of Ariſtæus went 


to ſwear eternal fidelity at the foot 
of that ſtatue which was, at once, a 
monument of the beauty of Charite; 
and the affection of Sophronimus. 
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